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In 1990, the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) included a Trial State Assessment (TSA) ; for the 
first time in the NAEP's history, voluntary state-by-state 
assessments (37 states, the District of Columbia, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands) were made* The sample was designed to represent the 
8th grade public school population in a state or territory. The 1990 
TSA covered five mathematics content areas (numl>ers and operations; 
measurement; geometry; data analysis, statistics, and prot^ability; 
and algebra and functions) • in New Yor)c, 2,302 students in 91 puJblic 
schools were assessed* This report describes the mathematics 
proficiency of New York eighth-graders, compares their overall " 
performance to students in the Northeast region of the United States 
and the nation (using data from the IIAEP national assessments) , 
presents the average proficiency separately for the five content 
areas, and summarizes the performance of subpopulations 
(race/ethnicity, type of community, parents' educational level, and 
gender) • To provide a context for the assessment data, participating 
students, their mathematics teachers, and principals compl€*ted 
questionnaires which focused on: instructional contend (curriculum 
coverage, amount of homewor)c) ; delivery of math instruction 
(availability of resources, type); use of calculators; educational 
bacJcgroand of teachers; and conditions facilitating math learning 
(e.g., hours of television watched, absenteeism). On the NAEP math 
scale. New York students had an average proficiency of 261 compared 
to 261 nationwide* Many fewer students (New York-13%; U*S.-12%) 
appear to have acquired reasoning and problem solving skills. 
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methodology; developing guidelines and standards for data analysis and Tor reporting and di.sseminating results; developing standards and 
pnvedures for interstate, regional, and national comparisons: improving the form and use of the National Assessment; and ensuring that all 
items selected for use in the National Assessment are free frtim racial, cultural, gender, or regional bias. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



In 1988, Congress passed new legislation for the National Assessment of E^ducational 
Progress (NAE-.P), which included - for the first time in the project's history - a provision 
authorizing voluntary state-by -state assessmcui'; on a trial basis, in addition to continuing 
its primary mission, the national assessmen^. ihat NAEP has conducted since its inception. 

As a result of the legislation, the 1990 NAHP program included a Trial State Assessment 
Program in eighth-grade mathematics. National assessments in mathematics, reading, 
writing, and science were conducted simultaneously in 1990 at grades four* eighth and 
twelve, 

I' or the Trial State Assessment, eighth-grade public-school students were assessed in each 
of 37 states, the District of Columbia, and two territories in February 1990. The sample 
was carefull\ designed to repres4*nt the eighth-grade public- school population in a state or 
territory'. Within each selected school, students were randomly chosen to participate in the 
program. l>ocal school district personnel administered all assessment sessions, and the 
contractor's staff monitored 50 percent of the sessions as part of the quality assurance 
program designed to ensure that the sessions were being conducted uniformly, llie results 
of the monitoring indicated a high degree of quality and uniformity across sessions. 
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In New York, 91 public schools participati^ in the assessment. The weighted school 
participation rate was 86 p>ercent, which means that all of the eighth-grade students in this 
sample of schools were representative of 86 percent of the eighth-grade public-school 
students in New York. 

In each school, a random sample of students was selected to participate in the assesanent. 
As estimated by the sample, 4 percent of the eighth-grade public-school population was 
claGsified as Limited English Proficient (LEP), while 9 percent had an Individualized 
Education Plan (lEP), An lEP is a plan, written for a student who has b^n determined 
to be eligible for special education, that typically sets forth goals and objectives for the 
student and describes a program of activities and/or related services necessary to achieve the 
goals and objectives, 

Schools were permitted to exclude certain students from the assessment. To be excluded 
from the assessment, a student had to be categorized as Limited English Proficient or had 
to have an Individualized Education Plan and (in either case) be judged incapable of 
participating in the assessment. The students who were excluded from the assessment 
because they were categorized as LEP or had an lEP represented 2 percent and 5 percent 
of the population, respectively. In total, 2,?02 eighth-grade New York public-school 
students were assessed. The weighted student participation rate was 93 percent, This 
means that the sample of students who took part in the assessment was representative of 
93 percent of the eligiMe tighth-grade public-school student population in New York. 



Students' Mathematics Performance 

The average proficiency of eighth-grade public-school students from New York on the 
NAEP mathematics scale is 261. This proficiency is no different from that of students 
aciuss the nation (261), 

Average proficiency on the NAl 'P scale provides a global view of eighth graders* 
mathematics achievement; however, it does not reveal specifically what the students know 
and can do in the subject, To describe the nature of students' proficiency in greater detail, 
NAHP used the rcsuhs from the 1990 national assessments of fourth-, eighth-, and 
twelfth-grade students to defme the skills, knowledge, and understandings that characterize 
four levels of mathematics performance - levels 200, 250, 300, and 350 on the NAFP 
scale, 

n 
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In New York, 96 peimit of the eighth graders, coxrpar^ to 97 percent in the nation, 
app>ear to have acquired skills involving simple additive reasoning and problem solving with 
whole numbers (level 200). However, many fewer students in New York (13 percent) and 
12 percent in the nation appear to have acquired reasoning and problem-solving skills 
involving fractions, decimals, percents, elementary geometric properties, and simple 
algebraic manipulations (level 300). 

The Trial State Assessment included five content areas — Numbers and Operations; 
Measurement; Geometry; Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra and 
Functions. Students in New York performed comparably to students in the nation ixi all 
of these five content areas. 



Subpopulation Petformance 

In addition to the overall results, the 1990 Trial State Assessment permits reporting on the 
performance of various subpopulations of the New York eighth-grade student population 
defined by race/ethnicity, type of community, parents' education level and gender. In New 
York: 

♦ White students had higher average mathematics proficiency than did Black 
or Hispanic students and about the same mathematics proficiency as did 
Asian students. 

♦ Further, a greater percentage of White students than Black or Hispanic 
students but a smaller percentage of White than Asian students attained 
level 300. 

♦ The resuhs by type of community indicate that the average mathematics 
performance of the New York students attending schools in advantaged 
urban areas was higher than that of students attending schools in 
disadvantaged urban areas or areas classified as **other*' and about the same 
as that of students attending schools in extreme rural areas. 

♦ In New York, the average mathematics proficiency of eighth-grade 
public^school students having at least one parent who graduated from 
college was approximately 32 points hi^cr than that of students whose 
parents did not graduate from high :;chool. 

♦ The results by gender show that there appears to be no difference in the 
average mathematics proficiency of eighth-grade males and females 
attending public schools in New York. In addition, there was no difference 
between the percent'^ges of males and females in New York who attained 
level 300. Compared to the national results, females in New York 
performed no differently fi-om females across the country; males in New 
York performed no differently from males across the country. 
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A Context for Understanding Students^ Mathematics Proficiency 

Infonnation on students' mathematics proficiency is valuable in and of itself, but it 
becomes more useful for improving instruction and setting policy when supplemented with 
conte)ctual infonnation about schools, teachers, and students. 

To gather such information, the students participating in the 1990 Trial State Assessment, 
their mathematics teachers, and the principals or other administrators in their schools were 
asked to complete questionnaires on policies, instruction, and programs. Taken toother, 
the student, teacher, and school data help to describe some of the current practices and 
emphases in mathematics education, illuminate some of the factors that appear to be 
related to eighth-grade public-school students' proficiency in the subject, and provide an 
educational context for understanding infonnation about sludent achievement, 

Some of the salient results for the public-school students in New York are as follows: 

• About three-quarters of the students in New York (74 percent) were in 
schools where mathematics was identified as a special priority, This is 
about the same percentage as that for the nation (63 percent), 

• In New York, 86 percent of the students could take an algebra course in 
eighth grade for high-school course placement or credit. 

• A greater percentage of students in New York were taking eighth-grade 
mathematics (73 percent) than were taking a course in pre-algebra or 
algebra (20 percent). Across the nation, 62 percent were taking 
eighth-grade mathematics and 34 percent were taking a course in 
pre-algebra or algebra. 

• According to their teachers, the greatest percentage of eighth grade students 
in public schools in New York spent either 15 or 30 minutes doing 
mathematics homework each day; according to the students, most of them 
spent either 15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day. 
Across the nation, teachers reported that the largest percentage of students 
spent either 15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day, 
while students reported either 15 or 30 minutes daily. 

• Students whose teachers placed heavy mstructional emphasis on Geometry, 
Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability, and Algebra and Functions had 
higher proficiency in these content areas than students whose teachers 
placed Uttle or no emphasis on the same areas. Students >yhosc teachers 
placed heavy instructional emphasis on Numbers and Operations had lower 
proficiency in this content area than students whose teachers placed little 
or no emphasis on Numbers and Operations. 
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• In New York, 20 percent of the eighth-grade students had mathematics 
teachers who reported getting all of the resources they needed, while 
35 percent of the students were taught by teachers who got only some or 
none of the resources they needed. Across the nation, these figures were 
13 percent and 31 percent, respcctiwly. 

• In New York, 38 percent of the students never used a calculator to work 
problems in class, while 40 percent almost always did. 

• In New York, 69 percent of the students were being taught by mathematics 
teachers who reported having at iet^ a master's or education sp<xialist*$ 
degree. This compares to 44 percent for students across the nation. 

• Many of the students (84 percent) had teachers who had the highest level 
of teacliing certification available. This is different from the figure for the 
nation, where 66 peitrent of students were taught by teachers who were 
(^rtified at the highest level available in thrir states. 

• Students in New York who had four types of reading materials (an 
encyclopedia, newspapers, magazines, and more than 25 books) at home 
showed higher mathematics proficiency than did students with zero to two 
types of these materials. This is similar to the results for the nation, where 
students who had all four types of materials showed higher mathematics 
proficiency than did students who had zero to two types. 

• Some of the eighth-grade public-school students in New York (12 percent) 
watched one hour or less of television each day; 1 7 percent watched six 
hours or more. Average mathematics proficiency was lowest for students 
who spent six hours or more watching television each day. 
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INTRODUCTION 



As a icsult of legislation enacted in 1988, the 1990 National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) included a Trial State Assessment Program in eighth-grade mathematics. 
The Trial State Assessment was conducted in February 1990 with the following 
participants: 



Alabama 


Iowa 


Ohio 


Arizona 


Kentucky 


Oklahoma 


Arkansas 


Ix)uisiana 


Oregon 


California 


Maryland 


Pennsylvania 


Colorado 


Michigan 


Rhode Island 


Connecticut 


Miimesota 


Texas 


i>clawarc 


Montana 


Virginia 


District of Columbia 


Nebraska 


West Virginia 


Florida 


New Hampshire 


Wisconsin 


Georgia 


New Jersey 


Wyoming 


Hawaii 


New Mexico 




Idaho 


New York 




Illinois 


North Carolina 


Guam 


Indiana 


North Dakota 


Virgin Islands 
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This report describes the perfomiance of the eighth-grade public-school students in New 
York and consists of three sections: 

• This Introdxjction provides background information about the Trial State 
Assesanent and this report. It also provides a profile of the eighth-grade 
puWiC'School students in New York. 

• Part One describes the mathematics performance of the eighth-grade 
public-school students in New York, the Northeast region, and the nation. 

• Part Two relates students* mathematics performance to contextual 
information about the mathematics policies and instruction in schools in 
New York, the Northeast re^on, and the nation. 



Overview of the 1990 Trial State Assessment 

In 1988, Congress passed new legislation for the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP), which included -- for the first time in the project's history -- a provision 
authorizing voluntary state-by-statc assessments on a trial basis, in addition to continuing 
its primary mission, the national assessments that NAEP has conducted since its inception: 

The National Assessment shall develop a trial mathematics assessment stirvey 
instrument for the eighth grade and shall conduct a demonstration of the 
instrument in 1990 in States which wish to participate, with the purpose of 
determining whether such an assessment yields valid, reliable Stale representative 
data. (Section 406 (i)(2)(C)(i) of the General Education Provisions Act. as 
amended by Pub, L. 100-297 (20 U.S.C. l22le-}{i)(2}(C)(i))) 

As a result of the legislation, the 1990 NAEP program included a Trial State Assessment 
Program in eighth-grade mathematics. National assesanents in mathematics, reading, 
writing, and science were conducted simultaneously in 1990 at grades four, eight, and 
twelve. 

For the Trial State Assessment, eighth-grade public-school students were assessed in each 
state or territory. The sample was carefully designed to represent the eighth-grade 
public-school population in the state or territory. Within each selected school, students 
were randomly chosen to participate in the program. IvOcal school district personnel 
administered all assessment sessions, and the contractor's staff monitored 50 percent of the 
sessions as part of the quality assurance program designed to ensure that the sessions were 
being conducted uniformly. The results of the monitoring indicated a high degree of quality 
and uniformity across sessions. 

14 
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The Trial State Assessment was based on a set of mathematics objectives newly developed 
for the program and patter d after the consensus process described in Public Law 98-51 1» 
Section 405 (E), which authorized NAEP through June 30, 1988. Anticipating the 1988 
legislation that authorized the Trial State Assessment, the federal government arranged for 
the National Science Foundation and the U.S. Department of Education to issue a special 
grant to the Council of Chief State School Officers in mid- 1987 to develop the objectives. 
The development process included careful attention to the standards developed by the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics,^ the formal mathematics objectives of 
states and of a sampling of local districts, and the opinions of practitioners at the state and 
local levels as to what content should be assessed* 

There was an extensive review by mathematics educators, scholars, states' mathematics 
supervisors, the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), and the Assessment 
Policy Committee (APC), a panel that advised on NAEP policy at that time. The 
objectives were further refined by NAEP*s Item Development Panel, reviewed by the Task 
Force on State Comparisons, and resubmitted to NCES for peer review. Because the 
objectives needed to be coordinated across all the grades for the national program, the final 
objectives provided specifications for the 1990 mathematics assessment at the fourth, 
eighth, and twelfth grades rather than solely for the Trial State Assessment in grade eight. 
An overview of the mathematics objectives is provided in the Procedural Appendix. 



This Report 

ITiis is a computer-generated report that describes the performance of eighth-grade 
public-school students in New York, in the Northeast region, and for the nation. ResuUs 
also are provided for groups of students defined by shared characteristics race /ethnicity, 
type of community, parents' education level, and gender. Definitions of the subpopulations 
referred to in this report are presented below. The results for New York are based only 
on the students included in the Trial State Assessment Program. However, the results for 
the nation and the region of the countr>' are based on the nationally and regionally 
representative samples of public-school students who were assessed in January or February 
as part of the 1990 national NAEP program. L'sc of the regional and national results from 
the 1990 national NAEP program was necessary because the voluntary nature of the Trial 
State Assessment Program did not guarantee representative national or regional rcsuhs, 
since not ever>' state participated in the program. 



* National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Curriculum and Evatualion Standards for School MathematUs 
(Resion, VA: National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1989). 
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RACE/ETHNICITY 

Results are presented for students of different racial/ethnic groups based on the students' 
self-identification of their race/ethnicity according to the following mutually exclusive 
categories: White, Black, Hispanic, Asian (including Pacific Islander), and American 
Indian (including Alaskan Native). Based on criteria described in the Procedural Appendix., 
there must be at least 62 sttidents in a particular subpopulation in order for the results for 
that subpopulation to be considered reliable. Thus, results for racial/ethnic groups with 
fewer than 62 students are not reported. However, the data for all students, re^rdlcss of 
whether their racial/ethnic group was reported separately, were included in computing 
overall results for New York. 



TYPE OF COMMUNITY 

Results are provided for four mutually exclusive community types advantaged urban, 
disadvantaged urban, extreme rural, and other - as defined below: 

Advantaged Urban: Students in this group live in metropolitan statistical areas 
and attend schools where a high proportion of the students' parents are in 
professional or managerial positions. 

Disadvantaged Urban: Students in this group live in metropolitan statistical 
areas and attend schools where a high proportion of the students' parents are 
on welfare or are not regularly employed. 

Extreme Rural: Students in this group live outside metropoliuji statistical 
areas, live in areas with a population below 10,000, and attend schools where 
many of the students' parents arc farmers or farm workers. 

Other: Students in this category attend schools in areas other than those defmed 
as advantaged urban, disadvantaged urban, or extreme rural. 

The reporting of resuhs by each type of community was also subject to a minimum student 
sample size of 62. 

PARENTS' EDLCATION LEVEL 

Students were asked to indicate the extent of schooling for each of their parents - did not 
finish high school, graduated high school, some education after high school, or graduated 
college. The response indicating the higher level of education was selected for reporting. 



it; 
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GENDER 

Results are reported separately for males and females. 



REGION 

The United States has been divided into four regions: Northeast, Southeast, Central, and 
West. States included in each repon are shown in Figure 1. All 50 states and the District 
of Columbia are listed, with the participants in the Trial State Assessment highlighted in 
boldface type. Territories were not assigned to a region. Further, the part of Virginia that 
is included in the Washington, E>C, metropolitan statistical area is included in the 
Northeast region; the remainder of the state is included in the Southeast region. Because 
most of the students are in the Southeast region, regional comparisons for Virginia will be 
to the Southeast. 
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Guidelines for Analysis 

This report describes and compares the mathematics proficiency of various subpopulations 
of students - for example, those who have certain demographic characteristics or who 
responded to a specific background question in a particular way. The report examines the 
results for individual subpopulations and individual background questions. It does not 
include an analysis of the relationships among combinations of these subpopulations or 
background questions. 

Because the proportions of students in these subpopulations and their avera^ proficiency 
are based on samples - rather than the entire population of eij^th graders in public schools 
in the state or territory - the numbers reported are necessarily estimates. As such, they are 
subject to a measure of imccrtainty, reflected in the standard error of the estimate. When 
the proportions or average proficiency of certain subpopulations arc compared, it is 
essential that the standard error be taken into account, rather than relying solely on 
observed similarities or differences. Therefore, the comparisons discussed in this report are 
based on statistical tests that consider both the magnitude of the difference between the 
means or proportions and the standard errors of those statistics. 

The statistical tests determine whether the evidence -- based on the data from the groups 
in the sample - is strong enough to conclude that the means or proportions arc really 
different for those groups in the population. If the evidence is strong (i.e., the difference is 
statistically significant), the report describes the group means or proportions as being 
different (e.g., one group performed higher than or lower than another group) regardless 
of whether the sample means or sample proportions appear to be about the same or not. 
If the evidence is not sufficiently strong (i.e., the difference is not statistically significant), 
the means or proportions are described as being about the same - again, regardless of 
whether the sample means or sample proportions appear to be about the same or widely 
discrepant. 

The reader is cautioned to rely on the results of the statistical tests - rather than on the 
apparent magnitude of the difference between sample means or proportions ■- to determine 
whether those sample differences are likely to represent actual differences between the 
groups in the population. If a statement appears in the report indicating that a particular 
grot p had higher (or lower) average proficiency than a second group, the 95 percent 
confidence interval for the difference between groups did not contain the value zero. When 
a statement indicates that the average proficiency or proportion of some attribute was about 
the same for two groups, the confidence inter\'al included zero, and thus no difference could 
be assumed between the groups. When three or more groups are being compared, a 
Bonferroni procedure is also used. ITie statistical tests and Bonferroni procedure are 
discussed greater detail in the Procedural Appendix. 
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It is also important to note that the confidence intervals pictured in the figures in Part One 
of this report are approximate 95 percent confidence intervals about the mean of a 
particular population of interest. Comparing such confidence intervals for two populations 
is not equivalent to examining the 95 percent confidence interval for the dififercnce between 
the means of the populations. If the individual confidence intervals for two populations 
do not overlap, it is true that there is a statistically agnificant difference between the 
populations. However, if the confidence intervals overlap, it is not always true that there 
is a sutistically significant difference between the populations. 

Finally, in several places in this report, results (mean proficiencies and proportions) arc 
report^ in the text for combined groups of students. For example, in the text, the 
percentage of students in the combined group taking either algebra or pre-algcbra is given 
and compaml to the percentage of students enrolled in eighth-grade mathematics. 
However, the tables that accompany that text report percentages and proficiencies 
separately for the three groups (algebra, pre-algebra, and eighth-grade mathematics). The 
combined-group percentages reported in the text and us^ in all statistical tests are based 
on unrounded estimates (i.e., estimates calculated to several decimal places) of the 
percentages in each group. The percentages shown in the tables are rounded to integers. 
Hence, the percentage for a combined group (reported in the text) may differ slightly from 
the sum of the separate percentages (presented in the tables) for each of the groups that 
were combined. Similarly, if statistical tests were to be conducted based on the rounded 
numbers in the tables, the results might not be consonant with the results of the statistical 
tests that are reported in the text (based on unrounded numbers). 
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Profile of New York 

EIGHTH GRADE SCHOOL AND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

Table 1 provides a profile of the demographic characteristics of the eighth-grade 
public-school students in New York, the Northeast region, and the nation. This profile is 
based on data collected from the students and schools participating in the Trial State 
Assessment. 



TABLE 1 



Profile of New York Eighth-Grade 
Public-School Students 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 
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The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 pcrcetit 
certainty that for each populauon of interest, the value for the entire population is withm ^ 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages for Race Ethnicity may not add to 100 percent because some 
students categorized themselves as "Other." This may also be true of Parents' Exiucation. for which some 
students responded "I don't know." Throughout this report, percentages less than 0.5 percent are reported as 
0 percent. 
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SCHOOLS AND STUDENTS ASSESSED 



Table 2 provides a profUe summarizing participation data for New York schools and 
students sampled for the 1990 Trial State Assessment. In New York, 91 public schools 
participated in the assessment. The weighted school participation rate was 86 percent, 
which means that all of the eighth-pade students in this sample of schools were 
representative of 86 percent of the eighth-grade public-school students in New York, 



TABLE 2 I Profile of the Population Assessed in New York 



EiOHTH-ORAOE PUBUC SCHOOL 
PARTICIPATION 



ElOHTH-ORADE PUBUC-9CHO0L STUDENT 
PARTfCiPATION 



WejQhted school participation 
rate before substitution 




Weighted school participation 
rate after substitution 


86% 


Number of schools ongmeiiy 
sampled 


IDS 


Number of schools not eligible 


0 


Number of schools in oriflina) 
sample participating 


91 


Number of substitute schools 
provided 


0 


Number of substitute schools 
participating 


0 


Total number of participating 
schools 


91 



weighted student participation 
rate after make-ups 


83% 


Number of students selected to 
participate in the assessment 


2760 


Number of students withdrawn 
from the assessment 


98 


Percentage of students who were 
of Umited English Proficiency 


4% 


Percentage of students excluded 
from the assessment due to 
Umited English Proficiency 


2% 


Percentage of students who had 
an Individualized Education Plan 


9% 


Percentage of students excluded 
from the assessment due to 
Individualized Education Plan status 


5% 


Numt>er of students to be assessed 


2,491 


Number of students assessed 


2.302 



For one school in New York, an assessment was conducted, but the maierjals were destroyed in shipping via 
the Postal Service. The school was mcluded in the counts of participating schools, both before and after 
sul jtion. However, m the weighted results, the school was treated in the same njanncr as a nonparlicipating 
schoul because no student responses were available for analysis and reporting. 
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In each school, a random sample of students was selected to participate in the assessment. 
As estimated by the sample, 4 percent of the eighth-grade public-school population was 
classified as Limited English Proficient (LEP), while 9 percent had an Individualized 
Education Plan (lEP). An lEP is a plan, written for a student who has been deteimined 
to be eligible for special education, that typically sets forth goals and objectives for the 
student and describes a program of activities and/or related services necessary to achieve tlie 
goals and objectives. 

Schools were permitted to exclude certain students from the assessment. To be excluded 
fixjm the assessment, a student had to be categorized as Limited English Proficient or had 
to have an Individualized Education Plan and (in either case) be judged incapable of 
participating in the assessment. The students who were excluded from the assessment 
because they were categorized as LEP or had an lEP represented 2 percent and 5 percent 
of the population, respectively. 

1.1 total, 2,302 eighth-grade New York public-school students were assessed. The weighted 
student participation rate was 93 percent. This means that the sample of students who 
took part in the assessment was representative of 93 percent of the digiWe eighth-grade 
public-school student population in New York. 
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PART ONE 

How Proflcient in Mathematics Are Eighth-Grade 
Students in New York Public Schools? 



The 1990 1 nal State Assessment covered five mathematics content areas - Numbers and 
Operations; Measurement; Geometry; Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability; and 
Algebra and Inunctions. Students' overall performance in these content areas was 
summarized on the SWV mathematics scale, which ranges from 0 to 500, 

ITiis part of the report contain*^ two chapters that describe the mathematics proficiency of 
eighth-grade public-school students in New York, Chapter 1 compares the overall 
mathematics performance of the students in New York to students in the Northeast njgion 
and the nation. It also presents the students' average proficiency separately for the five 
mathematics content areas. Chapter 2 summarizes the students' overall mathematics 
performance for subpopulations defined by race/ethnicity, type of community, parents' 
education level, and gender, as well as their mathematics perfomiance in the five content 
areas. 
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CHAPTER 1 

Students' Mathematics Performance 



As shown in Figure 2, the average proficiency of eighth-grade public-school students from 
New York on the NAEP mathematics scale is 261. This proficiency is no different from 
that of students across the nation (261).^ 



FIGURE 2 
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The standard errors are presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the average mathematics 
proficiency for each population of interest is within t 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by M-l). If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
sutisucally significant difference between the populations. 



^ Differences reported are statistically different at about the 95 percent certainty level This means that with 
about 95 percent certainty there is a real differercc in the average mathematics proficiency between the two 
populations of interest. 
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LEVELS OF MATHEMATICS PROHCIENCY 

Average proficiency on the NAEP scale provides a global view of eighth graders' 
mathematics achievement; however, it does not reveal the specifics of what the students 
know and can do in the subject. To describe the natixre of students* proficiency in greater 
detail, NAEP used the results from the 1990 national assessments of fourth-, eighth-, and 
twelfth-grade students to define the skills, knowledge, and imderstandings that characterize 
four levels of mathematics performance - levels 200, 250, 300, and 350 on the NAEP 
scale. 

To define the skills, knowledge, and understandings that characterize each proficiency level, 
mathematics specialists studied the questions that were typically answered correctly by 
most students at a particular level but answered incorrectly by a majority of students at the 
next lower level. They then summarized the kinds of abilities needed to answer each set 
of questions. While defining proficiency levels below 200 and above 350 is theoretically 
possible, so few students performed at the extreme ends of the scale that it was impractical 
to define meaningful levels of mathematics proficiency beyond the four presented here. 

Definitions of the four levels of mathematics proficiency are given in Figure 3. It is 
important to note that the definitions of these levels are based solely on stuJent 
performance on the 1990 mathematics assessment. The levels are not judgmental standards 
of what ought to be achieved at a particular grade. Figure 4 provides the percentages of 
students at or above each of these proficiency levels. In New York, 96 percent of the 
eighth gmders, compared to 97 percent in the nation, appear to have acquired skills 
involving simple additive reasoning and problem solving with whole numbers (level 200). 
However, many fewer students in New York (13 percent) and 12 percent in the nation 
appear to have acquired reasoning and problem-solving skills involving fractions, decimals, 
percents, elementary geometric properties, and simple algebraic manipulations (level 300). 



CONTENT AREA PERFORMANCE 

As previously indicated, the questions comprising the Trial State Assessment covered five 
content areas Numbers and Operations; Measurement; Geometry; Data Analysis, 
Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra and Functions. Figure 5 provides the New York, 
Northeast region, and national rcsuhs for each content area. Students in New York 
performed comparably to students in the nation in all of these five content areas. 
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FIGURE 3 I Levels of Mathematics Proficiency 
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Simple AddttlV9 RMSoning and Prbbtem Solving with Whoto 
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students at this level have some degree of understanding of simple quantitative relationships Involving 
Whole numtsers. They can solve simple addition and subtraction problems with and without regrouping, 
using a calculator, tf«y can extend these abilities to multiplication and division problems. Those students 
can Identify solutions to one-step word problems and select the greatest four-dlgtt number in a list. 

in measurement, these students can read a ruler as well as common weight aid graduated scales. They 
also can make volume comparisons based on visualization and determine the value of coins. In geometry, 
these students can recognize simple figures, in data analysis, they are able to read simple bar graphs, in 
the algebra dimension, these students can recognize translations of word problems to numerical sentences 
and extend simple pattern sequences. 



LEVEL 250 Simple Multiplicative Reasoning and Two-Step Problem Solving 



Students at this level have extended their understanding of quantitative reasoning with whole numbers from 
additive to multiplicative settings. They can soive routine one-step multiplication and division problems 
involving remainders and two-step addition and subtraction problems involving money. Using a calculator, 
they can identify solutions to other elementary two-step word problems, in these basic problem-solving 
situations, they can identify missing or extraneous information and have some knowledge of when to use 
computational estimation. They have a rudimentary understanding of such concepts as whole number place 
value, "even." "factor," and "multiple." 

in measurement, these students can use a ruler to measure objects, convert units within a system when the 
conversions require multiplication, ana recognize a numerical expression solving a measurement word 
problem, in geometry, they demonstrate an initial understanding of basic terms and properties, such as 
parallelism and symmetry, in data analysis, they can complete a bar graph, sketch a circle graph, and use 
information from graphs to solve simple problems. They are beginning to understand the relationship 
between proportion and probability. In algebra, they are beginning to deal informally with a variable 
through numerical substitution m the evaluation of simple expressions. 
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FIGURE 3 
(continued) 
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LEVEL 300 
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students at this level are able to represent, interpret, and perform simple operations with fractions and 
decimal numbers. They are able to locate fractions and decimals on number lines, simplify fractions, and 
recognize the equivalence betw«»n common fractions and decimals, including pictorial representations. 
They can interpret the meaning of percents less than and greater than 100 and apply the concepts of 
percentages to solve simple problems. These students demonstrate some evidence of using mathematical 
notation to interpret expressions, including those with exponents and negative integers. 

In measurement, chese students can find the perimeters and areas of rectangles, recognize relationships 
among common units of measure, and use proportional relationships to solve routine problems involving 
similar triangles and scale drawings. In geometry, they have some mastery of the definitions and 
properties of geometric figures and solids. 



In data analysis, these students can calculate averages, select and interpret data from tabular displays, 
pictographs, dr»d line graphs, compute relative frequency distributions* and have a beginning understanding 
of sample bias, in algebra, they can graph points in the Cartesian plane and perform simple algebraic 
manipulations such as simplifying an expression by collecting like terms, identifying the solution to open 
linear sentenc^is and inequalities by substitution, and checking and graphing an interval representing a 
compound inequality when it is described in words. They can determine and apply a rule for simple 
functional relations and extend a nume ::al pattern. 



LEVEL 3S0 



Raasoning and Problem Solving Involving Geometric Relationships, 
Algebraic Equations, and Beginning Statistics and Probability 



students at this level have extended their knowledge of number and algebraic understanding to include 
some properties of exponents. They can recognize scientific nctation on a calculator and make the 
transition petween scientific notation and decimal notation. In measurement, they can apply their 
knowledge of area and perimeter of rectangles and tnanf ' to solve problems. They can find the 
Circumferences of circles and the surface areas of solid .e$. in geometry, they can apply tne 
Pythagorean theorem to solve problems involving indirect measurement. These students also can apply 
their knowledge of the properties of geometric figures to solve problems, such as determining the slope of 
a line. 



In data analysis, these students can compute means from frequency tables and determine the probability 
of a Simple event, in algebra, they can identify an equation describing a linear relation provided m a table 
and solve literal equations and a system of two linear equations. They are developing an understanding 
of linear functions and their graphs, as wen as functional notation, including the composition of functions. 
They can determine the nth term of a sequence and give counterexamples to disprove an algebraic 
generalization. 
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FIGURE 4 
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The slanoard errors are presenled in parentheses, Wilh about 9S percent certainty, the value 
for each populaUon of interest is withm x 2 standard errors of the estimated percentage (V5 
percent confidence interval, denoted by HH). If ihe confidence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a suustically significant difference between the populations. 
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FIGURE 5 
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The standard errors are presented m parentheses. With about 95 percent certainly, the 
average mathematics proficiency for each population of interest is within ± 2 standard 
errors of the estimated mean (95 percent confidence interval, denoted by M-l). If the 
confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a statistically significant 
difference between the populations. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Mathematics Performance by Subpopulations 

In addition to the overall state results, the 1990 Trial Sute Assessment included reporting 
on the performance of various subgroups of the student population defined by 
race/ethnicity, type of community, parents* education level, and gender. 



RACE/ETHNICITY 

The Trial State Assessment results can be compared according to the different racial/ethnic 
groups when the number of students in a racial/ethnic group is sufficient in size to be 
reliably reported (at least 62 students). Average mathematics performance results for 
White, Black, Hispanic, and Asian students from New York are presented in Figure 6. 

As shown in Figure 6, White students demonstrated higher average mathematics 
proficiency than did Black or Hispanic students and about the same mathematics 
proficiency as did Asian students. 

Figure 7 presents mathematics performance by proficiency levels. The figure shows that a 
greater percentage of White students than Black or Hispanic students but a smaller 
percentage of Wliite than Asian students attained level 300. 
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FIGURE 6 



Average Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Proficiency by Race/Ethnicity 
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The sundard errors are presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent certainly, the average mathematics 
proficiency for each population of interest ts withm ± 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by f^). If the confidence mtervals for the populations do not overlap^ there is a 
sutistically significant difference between the populations, ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample 
does not allow accurate determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *•* Sample size is 
insufTicient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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FIGURE 7 
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do not overlap, there is a statistically significant difrercnce between the populations. 
Proficiency level 350 is not presented m this figure because so few students attained that level. 
• Interpret with caution -- the nature of the sample does not allow accurate determination 
of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufficient to permit 
a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studcnu). 
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TYPE OF COMMUNITY 

Figure 8 and Figure 9 present the mathematics proficiency results for ei^ith-grade students 
attending public schools in sdvantaged uHnui arm, disadvimtaged urbui areas, dtreme 
rural areas, and areas classified as "other". (These are the "type of community" groups in 
New York with student samples laigc enough to be reliably reported.) The results indicate 
that the average mathematics perfonnance of the New Yoric students attending schools in 
advantaged urban areas was higher than that of students attending schools in disadvantaged 
urban areas or areas classified as "other" and about the same as that of students attending 
schools in extreme rural areas. 
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The standard errors are presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the average mathematics 
proficiency for each population of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by MH). If the confidence mtervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
statisiically significant difference between the populations. * Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample 
docs not allow accurate determmalton of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is 
insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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FIGURE 9 



Levels of £ighth*Grade Public-School 
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The standard errors are presented in pa.cnlheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the value 
for each popula.ion of interest is within 2 standard errors of the estimated per«:ntagc (9.^ 
percent confidence interval, denoted by l-H). If the confidence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a statistically significant difference between the populations. 
Proficiency level 350 is not presented m this figure because so few students attained that level. 
' Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate determination 
of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. •** Sample size is insufficient to permit 
a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students), ^ r'^ 
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PARENTS' EDUCATION LEVEL 

Previous NAEP findings have shown that students whose parents are better educated tend 
to have higher mathematics proficiency (see Figures 10 and 1 1). In New York, the average 
mathematics proficiency of ei^th-grade public-school students having at least one parent 
who graduated from college was approximately 32 points higher than that of students who 
reported that neither parent graduated from high school. As shown in Table 1 in the 
Introduction, about the same percentage of students in New York (40 peivcnt) and in the 
nation (39 percent) had at least one parent who graduated from college. In comparison, 
the percentage of students who reported that neither parent graduated from high school 
was 8 percent for New York and 10 percent for the nation. 



FIGURE 10 



Average Eighth-Grade Public-School 
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The standard errors are presented m parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the average mathematics 
proficiency for each population of interest is within .1 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by MH). If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap there is a 
statistically significant difference between the populations, Sample size is insufftcient to permit' a reliable 
estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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FIGURE U 
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GENDER 

As shown in Figure 12, there appears to be no difference in the average mathematics 
proficiency of eii^ith-grade males and females attending public schools in New York. 
Compared to the national results, females in New York performed no diffeivntly from 
females across the country; males in New York performed no differently from males across 
the country. 



FIGURE 12 



Average Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Proficiency by Gender 
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The standard errors are presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the average mathematics 
proficiency for each population of interest is withm t 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by l-H), If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
sutjstically significant difference between the populations. 



As shown in Figure 13, there was no difference between the percentages of males and 
females in New York who attained level 200. The percentage of females in New York who 
attained level 200 was similar to the percentage of females in the nation who attained level 
200. Also, the percentage of males in New York who attained level 200 was similar to the 
percentage of males in the nation who attained level 200. 
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FIGURE 13 
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The standard errors are presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent ocrtamiy, the value 
for each population of interest is wilhi.i t 2 standard errors of the estimated percentage (95 
percent confidence interval, denoted by MH). If the confidence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a statistically significant difference between ihe populations 
Proficiency level 350 is not presented in this figure because so few students attained that level. 
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In addition, there was no difference between the percentages of males and females in New 
York who attained level 300. The percentage of females in New York who attained level 
300 was similar to the percentage of females in the nation who attained level 300. Also, 
the percentage of males in New York who attained level 300 was similar to the percentage 
of males in the nation who attained level 300. 



CONTENT AREA PERFORMANCE 

Table 3 provides a sijmmary of content area performance by race/ethnicity, type of 
community, parents' education level, and gender. 
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TABLE 3 



Eighth-Grade Public-School Mathematics 
Content Area Performance by Subpopulations 



AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY OF STUDENTS 



1990 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE A8$ES9MEiiT 
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tjpariiioni 


^^f^fc^iaurenraf^^ 


Owmetry 


Data Anatysit, 
Statittfct, and 
Probability 
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Pro(lcl«n«y 


Proftdancyr 


Proffdency 


Profldancy 


Proddency 
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State 

Region 

Nation 


203 ( 13} 
271 { 3.1) 
266 ( 1.4) 


255 ( l.'J) 
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256 ( 1.7) 


259 ( 14) 
288 1 3.6) 
259 ( 1.4] 
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273 ( 3.6) 
282 ( 1.8) 
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280 I 1.3) 
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Black 
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243 ( 9.9)1 
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The standard errors of the esUmated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the esUmate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean profiacncy. •** Sample size is insufftcicnt to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE 3 I Eighth-Grade Public-School Mathematics 
(continued) | Content Area Performance by Subpopulations 
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The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each popi'lation of interest, the value for the enure population is withm ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. *•* Sample size is insufTicient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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PART TWO 

Finding a Context for Understanding Students' 
Mathematics Proficiency 



Information on students' mathematics proficiency is vaIi:* ^Me in and of itself, but it 
becomes more useful for improving instruction and set^ ^ .^iicy when supplemented with 
contextiial information about schools, teachers, and students. 

To gather such information, the students participating in the 1990 Trial State Assessment, 
their mathematics teachers, and the principals or other administrators in their schools were 
asked to complete questionnaires on policies, instruction, and programs. Taken toother, 
the student, teacher, and school data help to describe some of the current practices and 
emphases in mathematics education, illuminate some of the factors that appear to be 
related to eighth-grade public-school students* proficiency in the subject, and provide an 
educational context for understanding information on student achievement. It is important 
to note that the NAEP data cannot establish cause-fUid-effect links between various 
contextual factors and students' mathematics proficiency. However, the results do provide 
information about important relationships between the contextual factors and proficiency. 

The contextual information provided in Part Two of this report focuses on four major 
areas: instructional content, instructional practices, teacher qualifications, and conditions 
beyond school that facilitate learning and instruction - fundamental aspects of the 
educational. process in the country. 
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Through the questionnaires administered to students, teachers, and principals, NAEP is 
able to provide a broad picture of ^ucational practices prevalent in American schools and 
classrooms. In many instances, however, these findings contradict our perceptions of what 
school is like or educational researchers' suggestions about what strategies work best to help 
students learn. 

For example, research has indicated new and more successful ways of teaching and learning, 
incorporating more hands-on activities and student -centered learning techniques; however, 
as described in Chapter 4, NAEP data indicate that classroom work is still dominated by 
t^ ..tSooks or worksheets. Also, it is widely recognized that home environment has an 
ei.fM .nous impact on future academic achievement. Yet, as shown in Chapters 3 and 7, 
large proportions of students report having spent much more time each day watching 
television than doing mathematics homework. 

Part Two consists of five chapters. Chapter 3 discusses instructional content and its 
relationship to students' mathematics proficiency. Chapter 4 focuses on instructional 
practices - how instmction is delivered. Chapter 5 is devoted to calculator use. Chapter 
6 provides information about teachers, and Chapter 7 examines students' home support for 
learning. 
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CHAPTER 3 



What Are Students Taught in Mathematics? 



In response to the continuing swell of information about the poor mathematics 
achievement of American students, educators and policymakers have recommended 
widespread reforms that are changing the direction of mathematics education. Recent 
reports have called for fundamental revisions in curriculum, a reexamination of tracking 
practices, improved textbooks, better assessment, and an increase in the proportions of 
students in high-school mathematics programs.^ This chapter focuses on curricular and 
instructional content issues in New York public schools and their relationship to students' 
proficiency. 

Table 4 provides a profile of the eighth-grade public schools* policies and staffing. Some 
of the salient results axe as follows: 

♦ About three-quarters of the eighth-grade students in New York 
(74 percent) were in public schools where mathematics was identified as a 
special priority. Ihis compares to 63 percent for the nation. 



^ Curtis McKnight» ei al., The VnderachU,jig Curriculum: Assessing US. School Mathematics from an 
international Perspective. A Nauonal Report on the Second International Mathematics Study (Champaign^ 
II: Stjpes Publishing Company, 1987). 

Lynn Sleen, Ed, Everybody Counts A Report to the Nation on the Future of Mathematics Education 
(Washington, DC: National Academy Press, 1989). 
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In New York, 86 percent of the students could take an algebra course in 
eighth grade for hi^ school course placement or credit. 

Almost all of the students in New York (97 percent) were taught 
mathematics by teachers who teach only one subject. 

About three-quarters (73 percent) of the students in New Yorit were 
typically taught mathematics in a class that was grouped by mathematics 
ability. Abihty grouping was less prevalent across the nation (63 percent). 



TABLE 4 



Mathematics Policies and Practices in 
New York Eighth-Grade Public Schools 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



lOflO NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


New YorK 




Nation 




Percentage of eighth-grade students in puDlic 
schools that Identified mamematies as 
rMehrifig fpaciai ampluisff in schoof-wtde 
goals and objectives, instruction, fn-service 
training, etc. 


Parcentaga 

74 ( 4 J) 


Parcantafa 

45 (18^) 


PwTSiilasa 

03 ( 5.9} 


Percentage of eighth-grade public-school students 
Who are oftefMl • coursa in a!g#bra for 

high school course placement or credit 


86 ( 3.6) 


90!, 7^) 


7» { 4.6) 


Percentage of eighth-grade students in public 
schools who are taught by tMcftert wtw taach 
ofiTy mathamallcs 


97 ( 2.0) 


100 ( CO) 


d1 1 3.3) 


Percentage of eighth-grade students m public 
schools who are attigntd to a mathematics 
cUts t>y tlwir aMity in mathematics 


73 ( 3.6} 


71 (10.1) 


53 { 4.0) 


Percentage of eighth-grade students in pubhc 
schools who receive fcur or more hours of 
mathamatict MittnictJon per wtefc 


10 ( 2.0} 


14 ( 5.5) 


30 ( 4.4) 



The sundard errors of the estimated staUstics appear in parentheses. Il can be said with about 95 percent 
cerumty that, for each populauon of interest, the value for the enure populauon is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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CURRICULUM COVERAGE 

To place students' mathematics proficiency in a curriculum-related context, it is necessary 
to cxanune the extent to which eighth graders in New York are taking mathematics courses. 
Based on their responses, shown in Table 5: 

♦ A greater percentage of students in New York were taking eighth-g^e 
mathematics (73 percent) than were taking a course in pre*algcbra or 
algebra (20 percent). Across the nation, 62 percent were taking 
eighth-grade mathematics and 34 percent were taking a course in 
pre-algebra or algebra. 

♦ Students in New York who were enrolled in pre-algebra or algebra courses 
exhibited higher average mathematics proficiency than did those who were 
in eighth-grade mathematics courses. This restilt is not unexpected since 
it is assumed that students enrolled in pre-algebra and algebra courses may 
be the more able students who have already mastered the general 
eighth-grade mathematics curriculum. 



TABLl- 5 



Students' Reports on the Mathematics Class 
They Are Taking 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


N«w York 


Northtast 


Nation 



What kmd of mathematics cfass are you 
taking this year? 


P«rc«nta9* 
ProftclafM:y 


PorMHtaga 

Proffciancy 


P^rcantaja 

ProAclancy 


Eighttv^rade imttiematics 


73 ( 1.8) 
252 ( 1.4) 


63 ( 5.8) 
259 ( 2.9) 


62 ( 2.1) 
251 ( 1.4) 


Pra-aJgobra 


e{ 1^) 
273 ( 2.7) 


16 ( 3.9) 
278 { SJV 


19 ( 1.9) 
272 ( 2.4) 




13 ( 1.1) 
291 ( 27) 


18 ( 3.3) 
297 { 3.6) 


15 ( 1,2) 
296 ( 2.4) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the enure population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because a small number of students 
reported taking other mathematics courses. I Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow 
accurate determination of the vanabUity of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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Further, from Table A5 in the Data Appendix:* 

• About the same percentage of females (21 percent) and males (20 percent) 
in New York were enrolled in prc-algebra or algebra courses. 

• In New York, 21 percent of While students, 19 percent of Black students, 
16 percent of Hispanic students, and 38 percent of Aaan students were 
enrolled in pre-algebia or algebra courses. 

• Similarly, 23 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 17 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, 18 percent in 
schools in extreme rural areas, and 20 percent in schools in areas classified 
as "other" were enrolled in pre-algebra or algebra courses. 



MATHEMATICS HOMEWORK 

To illuminate the relationship between homework and proficiency in mathematics, the 
assessed students and their teachers were asked to report the amount of time the students 
spent on mathematics homework each day. Tables 6 and 7 report the teachers' and 
students' responses, respectively. 

According to their teachers, the greatest percentage of eighth-grade students in public 
schools in New York spent either 15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each 
day; according to the students, the greatest percentage spent either 15 or 30 minutes doing 
mathematics homework each day. Across the nation, according to their teachers, the 
largest percentage of students spent either 15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework 
each day, while students reported spending either 15 or 30 minutes daily. 

Further, as reported by their teachers (Table 6 and Table A6 in the Data Appendix): 

• In New Yoik, 2 percent of the students spent no time each day on 
mathematics homework, compared to 1 percent for the nation. Moreover, 
1 percent of the students in New York and 4 percent of the students in the 
nation spent an hour or more on mathematics homework each day. 



* For every table m the body of the report thit includes estimates of average proficiency, the Data Appendix 
provides a corresponding table presenting the results for the four subpopulations -- race ethnicity, type of 
community, parents' education level, and gender. 
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• The results by race/cthnicity show that 1 percent of White students, 
2 percent of Black students, 2 pen^t of Hispanic students, and 4 percent 
of Asian students spent an hour or more on mathematics homewoilc each 
day. In comparison, 1 percent of White students, 4 percent of Black 
students, 2 percent of Hispanic students, and 0 peix^t of Asian students 
spent no time doing mathematics homework. 

• In addition, 3 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 3 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, 0 percent in 
schools in extreme rural areas, and 0 perc^t in schools in areas classified 
as ''other'' spent an hour or more on mathematics homework daily. In 
comparison, 0 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 2 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, 0 percent in 
:ic.hools in extreme rural areas, and 1 perc^t in schools in areas clashed 
^s "other" spent no time doing mathematics homework. 



TABLE 6 



Teachers^ Reports on the Amount of Time 
Students Spent on Mathematics Homework 
Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


N#w York 


NPftflMtt 


NaUon 



, ~1 
! About how much hme 0o students spend * 

on mathematfcs homework each day? 


Poremtage 
and 

Proficiency 


Percentifle 
entf 

ProAdeney 


PercenUge 
end 

Pnrflclency 


Hone 


2 { 0.6) 
^* ^ 


0 ( 0.0) 


1 ( 0.3) 
^ ♦♦♦^ 


l$niimil»s 


3a ( 3.0) 
2S5 ( 2.5) 


54 (13^) 
264 ( 4.7)1 


43 ( 4.2) 
256 ( 2.3) 


30 minutes 


49 ( 3.0) 
264 i 2.4) 


35 (12.5) 
270 ( 4.1)1 


43 ( 4.3) 
266 ( 2.6) 


45 minutes 


10 ( 1.8) 
270 ( 5.3) 


9 ( 2.7) 
^ ***) 


10 ( 1,9) 
272 ( 5.7)^ 


An hour or more 


1 ( 0.7) 


3 ( 0.6) 


4 ( 0.9) 
275 { 5.1)^ 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certamiy that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is withm t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, ! Interpret with caution -- the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE 7 I Students' Reports on the Amount of Time They 
I Spent on Mathematics Homework Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



laOQ NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Nmr York 


NormMtt 


Nifton 



j At)out how much nme 00 you usually \ 
j spffnd eacft cfay on mathematics i 
i homework? j 


P«rMnla90 
snd 

Prtilidmcy 


Proflctancy 


■rat 


Mom 


4 ( 0.5) 
255 { 3^) 


6( 1^) 


9 ( 0.6) 
251 { 2.8) 


IS mlmit«s 


40 ( 1.8) 
262 ( 1J) 


37 ( 3.3) 
269 ( 2.4) 


31 ( 2.0) 
264 ( 1.9) 


JO minutes 


36 ( 1.3) 
265 ( 1.$) 


34 { 2.6) 
271 ( 6.0) 


32 ( 1.2) 
283 { 1.fi) 


45minut«s 


12 ( 0.8) 
259 ( 2*6) 


15 ( 2.3) 
272 ( 6.5) 


16 ( 1.0) 
288 { 1.9) 


An hour or mort 


8 ( 0.6) 
246 ( 3.0) 


8 ( 1.7) 

^ 


12 ( 1.1) 
258 ( 3.1) 



The standard errors of the eslimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ceriainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within .t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufficient lo permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 



And, according to the students (Tabic 7 and Tabic A7 in the Data Appendix): 

• In New York, relatively few of the students (4 percent) reported that they 
spent no time each day on mathematics homework f compared to 9 percent 
for the nation. Moreover, 8 percent of the students in New York and 
12 percent of students in the nation spent an hour or more each day on 
mathematics homework. 

♦ The results by race /ethnicity show that 6 percent of White students, 
12 percent of Black students, 13 percent of Hispanic students, and 
8 percent of Asian students spent an hour or more on mathematics 
homework each day. In comparison, 4 percent of White students, 
5 percent of Black students, 5 percent of Hispanic students, and 0 percent 
of Asian students spent no time doing mathematics homework. 
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^ In addition, 5 percent of students attending schools in advantaged \irban 
areas, 1 1 percent in schools in disadvanta^ urban areas, 1 1 pendent in 
schools in extxraie rural axzas, and 6 percent in schools in areas classified 
as ''other'' spent an hour or more on mathematics homeworic daily. In 
comparison, 3 percmt of stud^ts attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, S percent in schools in disadvanta^ tirban areas, 0 percent in 
schools in extnmie rural areas, and 4 percent in schools in areas classified 
as "other" spent no time doing mathematics homewoii, 

INSTRUCTIONAL EMPHASIS 

According to the approach of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM), 
students should be taught a broad range of mathematics topics, incliiding number concepts, 
computation, estimation, functions, algebra, statistics, probability, geometry, and 
measurement.^ Because the Trial State Assessment questions were designed to measure 
students' knowledge, skills, and imderstandings in these various content areas - regardless 
of the type of mathematics class in which they were enrolled — the teachers of the assessed 
students were asked a series of questions about the emphasis they planned to give specific 
mathematics topics during the school year. Their responses provide an indication of the 
students' opportunity to learn the various topics covered in the assessment. 

For each of 10 topics, the teachers were asked whether they planned to place *'heavy,'' 
"moderate/* or ''little or no" emphasis on the topic. Each of the topics corresponded to 
skills that were measured in one of the five mathematics content areas included in the Trial 
State Assessment: 

• Numbers and Operations. Teachers werc asked about emphasis placed on 
five topics: whole number operations, common fractions, decimal 
fractions, ratio or proportion, and percent. 

• Measurement. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on one topic: 
measurement. 

• Geometry, Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on one topic: 
geometry. 

• Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability. Teachers were asked about 
emphasis placed on two topics: tables and graphs, and probability and 
statistics. 

• Algebra and Functions. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on 
one topic: algebra and fimctions. 



National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Curriculum and Evaluaiion Standards for School Mathematics 
(Reston, VA: National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1989). 
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The responses of the assessed students' teachers to the topic emphasis questions for each 
content area were combined to create a new variable. For each question in a particular 
content area, a value of 3 was given to "heavy emphasis" responses, 2 to "moderate 
emphasis" responses, and 1 to "little or no emphasis" responses. Each teacher's responses 
were then averaged over all questions related to the particular content area. 

Table 8 provides the results for the extreme categories "heavy emphasis" and "little or 
no emphasis" - and the average student proficiency in each content area. For the emphasis 
questions about numbers and operations, for example, the proficiency reported is the 
average student performance in the Numbers and Operations content area. 

Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Geometry, Data Analysis, 
Statistics, and Probability, and Algebra and Functions had higher proficiency in these 
content areas than students whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on the same areas. 
Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Numbers and Operations 
had lower proficiency in this content area than students whose teachers placed little or no 
emphasis on Numbers and Operations. 
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TABLE 8 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given to 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRiAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Nmv York 




Nation 



Teacher 'emphasis'* categories by 
content areas 



Numl»#rt Aitd Optrallons 



Heavy emphasis 


44 ( 3J) 
2»S( 2^) 


41 ( 9J9) 
266 { 2 J) 


48 { M) 
200 { 1.6) 


Uttie or no emphasis 


13 { 1.6) 
290 ( 4.0} 


21 { 65) 


15 { 2.1) 
367 ( 3.4) 


llMturMnent 








Heavy emphasis 


13 { 2^) 
256 ( 4^) 


32 (11^) 
257 (11.7)1 


17 ( 3.0) 
250 ( 5.6) 


Little or no emphasis 


40 ( 33) 
255 ( 3^} 


34 ( 83} 
292 ( 4J)f 


33 ( 4.0) 
272 ( 4J0) 


GMmatry 








Heavy emphasis 


40 { 3.0} 
265 ( 2.7) 


48 (11.8) 
264 ( 6.1)1 


26 ( 3.6) 
260 ( 3.2) 


Little or no emphasis 


8 ( 1.3) 
246 ( 4 J) 


8( 1.9) 


21 ( 3.3} 
264 ( 5.4) 


Data Analysis. Statistics, and ProtabUity 








Heavy emphasis 


24 ( 2.6) 
272 ( 3.9) 


12 { 6.1) 
♦••t ^ ^**) 


14 { 2.2) 
268 ( 4.3) 


Little or no emphasis 


43 ( 2.8) 
254 ( 3.0) 


46 (10.1) 
278 ( 5/4)1 


53 ( 4.4) 
261 ( 2.0) 


AJgattra and Functions 








Heavy emphasis 


49 ( 3.0) 
274 ( 2.0) 


52 (113) 
273 ( 8.6)1 


46 ( 3.6) 
275 ( 23} 


Little or no emphasis 


14 ( 1J) 

231 ( 3.3) 


14 ( 6.6) 

^ ^^) 


20 ( 3.0) 
243 ( 3.0) 



The siandard errors of ihe estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population \% within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not toul 100 percent because the ''Moderate emphasis*' 
category is not included. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determmation of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is tnsufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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SUMMARY 



Althou^ many types of mathematics learning can take place outside of the school 
enviiomnent, thRrc are some topic areas that students are unlikely to study unless they are 
covered in school. Thus, what students are taught in school becomes an important 
detenninant of their achievement. 



The information on curriculum coverage, mathematics homework, and instructional 
emphasis has revealed the following: 

• About three-quarters of the eighth-grade students in New York 
(74 percent) were in public schools where mathematics was identified as a 
special priority. This compares to 63 percent for the nation. 

• In New York, 86 percent of the students could take an algebra course in 
eighth grade for high-school course placement or credit. 

• A greater percentage of students in New York were taking eighth-grade 
mathematics (73 percent) than were taking a course in pre-algebra or 
algebra (20 percent). Across the nation, 62 percent were taking 
eighth-grade mathematics and 34 percent were taking a course in 
pre algebra or algebra. 

• According to their teachers, the greatest percentage of eighth-grade students 
in public schools in New York spent either 15 or 30 minutes doing 
mathematics homework each day ; according to the students, most of them 
spent cither 15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day. 
Across the nation, teachers reported that the largest percentage of students 
spent either 15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day, 
while students reported either 15 or 30 minutes daily. 

• In New York, relatively few of the students (4 percent) reported that they 
spent no time each day on mathematics homework, compared to 9 percent 
for the nation. Moreover, 8 percent of the students in New York and 
12 percent of students in the nation spent an hour or more each day on 
mathematics homework. 

• Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Geometry. 
Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability, and Algebra and Functions had 
higher proficiency in these content areas than students whose teachers 
placed little or no emphasis on the same areas, Students whose teachers 
placed heavy instructional emphasis on Numbers and Operations had lower 
proficiency in this content area than students whose teachers placed little 
or no emphasis on Numbers and Operations. 
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CHAPTER 4 




How Is Mathematics Instruction Delivered? 

Teachers facilitate learning through a variety of instructional practices. Because a particular 
teaching method may not be equally effective with all types of students, selecting and 
tailoring methods for students with different styles of learning or for those who come from 
different cultural backgrounds is an important aspect of teaching.*' 

An inspection of the availability and use of resources for mathematics education can 
provide insight into how and what students are learning in mathematics. To provide 
information about how instmction is delivered, students and teachers participating in the 
Trial State Assessment were asked to report on the use of various teaching and learning 
activities in their mathematics classrooms. 



AVAILABILITY OF RESOLRCES 

Teachers' use of resources is obviously constrained by the availability of those resources. 
Thus, the assessed students' teachers were asked to what extent they were able to obtain 
all of the instructional materials and other resources they needed. 



^ National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Professional Standards for (he Teaching of Mathematics 
(Reston, VA: National Council of Teachers of Mathemalics, 1991). 
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From Table 9 and Table A9 in the Data Appendix: 

• In New York, 20 percent of the dghth-grade students had mathematics 
teachers who reported getting all of the resources they needed, while 
35 percent of the students were taught by teachers who got only some or 
none of the resources they needed. Across the nation, these figures were 

13 percent and 31 percent, respectively. 

• In New York, 43 percent of students attending schools in advantaged 
urban areas, 11 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, 

14 percent in schools in extreme rural areas, and 21 percent in schools in 
areas classified as "other" had mathematics teachers who got all the 
resources Uiey needed. 

» By comparison, in New York, 16 percent of students attending schools in 
advantaged urban areas, 49 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban 
areas, 0 percent in schools in extreme rural areas, and 29 percent in 
schools in areas classified as "other" were in classrooms where only some 
or no resources were available. 

• Students whose teachers got all the resources they needed had higher 
mathematics achievement levels than those whose teachers got only some 
or none of the resources they needed. 



TABLE 9 



Teachers' Reports on the Availability of 
Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRUU. STATE ASSESSMEMT 


H«W York 


NorthMUt 


Nation 



Which of the following statemonti i$ true 
about how well supplied you are by your 
school system with the instructional 
niaterials and other resources you reset 
to teach your class? 



I S*t all tti« rtsourctt I nttd. 

I gat most of tht rasourcat I natd. 

I gat soma or nona of tha rasourcas I naad. 



Parcantagw 
Proffdancy 



20 ( 2.7) 
267 ( 3.1) 



45 
265 



3.5) 
1.9) 



35 ( 3.9) 
246 ( 3.0) 



Pareanlaga 
and 

Proficianey 



26 ( 6.6) 

271 ( 7J?)i 

38 (11.7) 

272 ( 2 J)l 

36 (11.8) 
274 ( 9.8)1 



Pareantaga 
and 

Proddancy 



13 
265 



2.4) 
4.2) 



56 ( 4.0) 
265 { 2.0) 

31 ( 4.2) 
261 ( 2.0) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. U can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the esumaie for the sample. ! Interpret with cauuon -- the nature of the sample does not a'low accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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PATTERNS IN CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 

Research in education and cognitive psychology has yielded many insights into the types 
of instructional activities that facilitate students' mathematics learning. Increasing the use 
of "hands-on" examples with concrete materials and placing problems in real-world 
contexts to help children construct useful meanings for mathematical concepts are among 
the recommended approaches."^ Students' responses to a series of questions on their 
mathematics instruction provide an indication of the extent to which teachers are making 
use of the types of student-centered activities suggested by researchers. Table 10 presents 
data on patterns of classroom practice and Table 1 1 provides information on materials used 
for classroom instruction by the mathematics teachers of the assessed students. 

According to their teachers: 

♦ Less than half of the students in New York (31 percent) worked 
mathematics problems in small groups at least once a week; about 
one-quarter never worked mathematics problems in small groups 
(30 percent). 

♦ The largest percentage of the students (73 percent) used objects like rulers, 
counting blocks, or geometric shapes less than once a week, some never 
used such objects (14 percent). 

• In New York, 60 percent of the students were assigned problems from a 
mathematics textbook almost every day; 9 percent worked textbook 
problems about once a week or less. 

• Less than half of the students (43 percent) did problems from worksheets 
at least several times a week; about one-quarter did worksheet problems 
less than weekly (27 percent). 



' Thomas Romberg, "A Common Curriculum for Mathematics " Individual Differences and the Common 
Curriculum Eighty-second Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education (Chicago. IL: 
University of Chicago Press, 1983). 
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TABLE 10 I Teachers' Reports on Patterns of Mathematics 
I Instruction 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Itow Yor1( 


NflTltwast 


Nation 



AOout how often do students work 
problems m small groups? 



At Itast one* « wmK 



Lms than orm a wMk 



Mtvtr 



About how often do students use objects 
Uke rulers, counting blocks, or gfiometnc 
solids? 



At Itatt onc# a wtak 



Uass ttiaii ofKa a wtak 



fitvar 



and 



31 ( 22) 

259 ( 2.9) 

40 ( 3.4) 
263 { 2.3) 

30 ( 3.0) 

260 ( 2.7) 



Parcantapa 
Mid 

PraActancy 



13 { 2J) 
257 ( 4.3) 

73 ( 2.8) 
262 { 1.5) 

14 { 2.^) 
254 ( 5.6) 



44 ( 6.4) 
264 ( 6.0X 

3S( tJ6) 
267 ( 5.0)! 

17 ( 65) 



Rafcacitafa 
and 

P roW d ncy 



14 ( 5.5) 

#«« ^ 

78 ( 8.8) 
269 ( 1.6) 

9{ 3.5) 



50 { 4.4) 
260 ( 2.2) 

43 ( 4.1) 
264 ( 2.3) 

8 ( 2.0) 
277 ( 5^)1 



and 



22 ( 3.7) 
254 ( 3.2) 



69 

263 



3.0) 
1.9) 



9 ( 2.6) 
282 ( 5.9)1 



The standard errors of the estimated sutistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each populaUon of interest, the value for the entire population is within x 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the "anabibty of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE 11 



Teachers' Reports on Materials for 
Mathematics Instruction 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Nmv Yortc 




Nation 



About how often do students do prablenTs 
from textbooks? 



Abnost tvary day 




3^} 


57 ( 


flL3} 


e2( 


3A) 






U) 


276 ( 


4.4) 


267{ 


1.8) 


Savwal UmM a WMk 


31 ( 


2J} 


31 ( 


0.3) 


31 ( 


3.1) 




as4{ 




261 ( 


8^)1 


254{ 


2.9) 


Aboirt one* a wMk or lt«s 




1.7) 


13 { 


2.8) 


7{ 


1.8) 




242 ( 


4.7) 


( 


***) 


260{ 


5.1)1 



About how often do students do problems 
on worksheets? 



AS inst sM«ril tbnts a wMk 
About oiiM a wMk 
Lass than wtaWy 



and 



Parcanlaga 
and 

Praflcfancy 



ParcanCaga 
and 

Profldancy 



43 ( 


3^) 


53 (11.3) 


34( 


3.8) 


2«>( 


2.4) 


2fla ( 4.5)1 


25e( 


2.3) 


31 ( 


2.9) 


32 ( 8.2) 


33 ( 


3.4) 


258 ( 


2.9) 


270 ( 3.4)1 


260( 


2.3) 


27 ( 


3.4) 


15 ( 4.6) 


32 { 


3.6) 


283( 


3.1) 




274 ( 


2.7) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be satd with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufllcient to permit a 
rehable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 



ITie next section presents the students' responses to a corresponding set of questions, as 
well as the relationship of their responses to their mathematics proficiency. It also 
compares the responses of the students to those of their teachers. 
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COLLABORATING IN SMALL GROUPS 

In New York, 58 percent of the students reported never working mathematics problems 
in small groups (see Table 12); 21 percent of the students worked mathematics problems 
in small groups at least once a week. 



TABLE 12 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Nmr York 


NorthMst 


Nation 



How often do you work m small groups 
m your mathematics class? 



At iMst ofiM a WMk 



Lass than onca a waak 



Navar 



and 
Praff Clancy 


Parcantana 
ProRclMicy 


and 
Pioffdancy 


21 ( 1.5) 
254 ( 2.6) 


27 ( 6,7) 
2«0 { 4,8)t 


2S ( 2,5) 
258 ( 2.7) 


20 ( 1.4) 
271 ( 2.1) 


22 ( 2.8) 
271 ( 5.0) 


28 ( 1.4) 
267 ( 2,0) 


58 { 2.1) 
261 ( 1.5) 


51 ( 7.9) 
273 ( 4.6) 


44 ( 2.9) 
261 ( 1.6) 



The standard errors of ihe estimated sutjstics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 



Examining the subpopulations (Table A 12 in the Data Appendix); 

♦ In New York, 20 percent of students attending schools in advantaged 
urban areas, 24 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, 
22 percent in schools in extreme rural areas, and 20 percent in schools in 
areas classified as **other*' worked in small groups at least once a week. 

♦ Further, 20 percent of White students, 22 percent of Black students, 
27 percent of Hispanic students, and 18 percent of Asian students worked 
mathematics problems in small groups at least once a week, 

♦ Females were as likely as males to work mathematics problems in small 
groups at least once a week (21 percent and 21 percent, respectively). 
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USING MATHEMATICAL OBJECTS 

Students were asked to report on the frequency with which they used mathematical objects 
such as rulers, coimting blocks, or geometric solids. Table 13 below and Table A13 in the 
Data Appendix summarize these data: 

• Less than half of the students in New York (41 percent) never used 
mathematical objects; 27 percent used these objects at least once a week. 

• Mathematical objects were used at least once a week by 27 percent of 
students attending schools in advantaged urban areas, 32 percent in schools 
in disadvantage urban areas, 29 percent in schools in extreme rural areas, 
and 24 pm:ent in schoob in areas classified as '"other". 

^ Males were more likely than females to use mathematical objects in their 
mathematics classes at least once a week (29 percent and 24 percent, 
respectively). 

• In addition, 23 percent of White students, 32 percent of Black students, 
34 percent of Hispanic students, and 24 percent of Asian students used 
mathematical objects at least once a week. 



TABLE 13 



Students^ Reports on the Use of Mathematics 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1890 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


York 


NorttiMst 


Nation 



How often cio you work with objects hke 
rulers, counting blocks, or geometric 
sofids in your mathematics class? 



At l«jist onco a wotk 
L#tf than onea a wttic 



Poiicanlaj^ 

■nd 
ProfieiMicy 



?7( 
2S4( 



1.3) 
1.8) 



32 ( 1^) 
271 ( 13) 

41 ( 2.0) 
258 ( 1.8) 



P«re«nt«g* 
and 

PnrfkfMicy 



30 { 4.3) 

265 { 6.8} 

30 ( 3.2) 
277 ( 3.9) 

40 ( 4.8) 

266 t 3.9; 



ParcsnUg* 

md 
ProRclancy 



28 ( 1.8) 
258 { 2.6) 



31 I 
26Si 

41 ( 

259 ( 



1.2) 
1.5) 

2.2) 
1.6) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within + 2 standard errors 
of ihe estimate for the sample. 
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MATERIALS FOR MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION 

The percentages of eighth-grade public-school students in New York who frequently 
worked mathematics problems from textbooks (Table 14) or workshwts (Table 15) 
indicate that these materials play a major role in mathematics teaching and learning. 
Regarding the frequency of textbook usage (Table 14 and Table A 14 in the Data 
Appendix): 

• More than half of the students in New York (63 percent) worked 
mathematics problems from textbooks almost every day, compared to 
74 percent of the students in the nation. 

♦ Textbooks were used almost every day by 63 percent of students attending 
schools in advantaged urban areas, 54 percent in schools in disadvantaged 
urban areas, 89 percent in schools in extreme rural areas, and 66 percent 
in schools in areas classifi^ as ''other''. 



TABLE 14 



Students^ Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


N«Mr YOIK 


NorttiMSt 


Nation 



How often (SO you do mathemahcs 
problems from textbooks m your 
mathematics class? 



Almost •vtry day 



S9V«ral tiiDM a WMk 



About onct ji WMk or Im 



and 

ProffctMicy 


P«rc«nta9« 
and 

PralMmnev 


Parcantay 

and 
Proflciancy 


63 ( 2.4) 
268 ( 1,8) 


72 { 5.3) 
275 ( 3.7) 


74 ( 1.9) 
267 I 1,2) 


21 ( 1^) 
255 ( 1,9) 


14 ( 1.6) 
261 ( 4,5) 


14 ( 0.8) 
252 ( 1.7) 


17 ( 1.7) 
243 ( 2.6) 


14 ( 4.3) 
249 ( 7.4)t 


12 { 1.8} 
242 ( 4.5) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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And, for the frequency of worksheet usage (Table 15 and Table Al 5 in the Data 
Appendix): 

• Less than half of the students in New York (41 percent) used worksheets 
at least several times a week, compared to 38 percent in the nation. 

• Worksheets were used at least several times a week by 48 peitsent of 
students attending schools in advantaged tjrban areas, 44 percent in schools 
in disadvantage urban areas, 24 percent in schools in extreme rural aitas, 
and 40 percent in schools in areas classified as "other*'. 



TABLE 15 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


M«wYort( 


NorthMSt 


Natton 



How Often do you do mathematics 
proOtems on worksheets in your 
mathematics class? 



Al iMtt Mv«rai limM « wttk 
About one* « WMk 
Lms than WMldy 



and 

ProadMcy 



41 { 2.4) 
256 { 2.0) 

22 ( 1.4) 
263 ( 1.9) 

36 ( 2.3) 
265 ( 2.2) 



44 ( 5.0) 
261 { 3.8) 

22 { 1.e) 
268 ( 3.6) 

34 ( BS) 
282 ( 4.3)1 



38 { 2.4) 
253 ( 2.2) 

25 { 1.2) 
261 ( 1.4) 

37 ( 2.5) 
272 { 1i») 



The standard errors of the estimated sutislics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 9S percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard en • 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this eslmiaicd mean proficiency. 



Table 16 compares students' and teachers' responses to questions about the patterns of 
classroom instruction and materials for mathematics instruction. 
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TABLE 16 



Comparison of Students' and Teachers' Reports 
on Patterns of and Materials for Mathematics 
Instruction 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1990 NAEP TRIAL STATE 
ASSESSMENT 


N«W Yohc 


Norttwasl 


Nation 



Patterns of classroom 
Instruction 



P«rGtnt«9« of ttiKMnt* wtw 
work nuthMiwittcs proMwns bi 
•nuMI groufHt 

At least once a week 
Less than once a week 
Never 

PortMitaga of ttudant* «^ 
UM ob|octe IHca mlart, counting 
Modts, or goomotrlc solids 

At least once a week 
Less than once a week 
Never 



Materials for matnematics 
instruction 



Parcantagt of students ««tio 
uso a mathtmatics ttxtlbook 

Almost every day 
Several times a week 
Atjout once a week or less 

Porcantage of studtnts wtH> 
usa a mathamatlcs worftstiMt 



SturiMls ToadMrs Sf utfa n l t ToAChon ttudanls Ttadwis 



21 { 1^) 31 ( 3^) 
20 ( 1.4) 40 ( 3.4) 
56 ( 2.1) 30 ( 3i}) 



27 ( 1.3) 13 ( 2.3) 
32 ( 1.2) 73 ( 2.8) 
41 ( 2.0) 14 ( 2.1) 



Porcantaga 
Studants Toacnors 



27 ( 8.7) 
22 ( 2.8) 
51 ( 7.9) 



30 ( 44) 
30 ( 3.2) 
40 ( 4.8) 



44( 

39( 
17 { 



6.4) 
8.6) 
6.5) 



28 ( 
28 ( 
44( 



2.5) 
1.4) 
2.9) 



50 ( 4.4) 
43 { 4.1) 
8 ( 2.0) 



14 ( 5.5) 
78 ( 6.8) 
9 ( 3.5) 



28 ( 
31 ( 
41 ( 



1.8) 22 ( 3.7) 
1.2) 69 ( 3.9) 
2.2) 9 ( 2.6) 



P arc anta go 
Studants Toachors 



Par c or i t a y 
Studants Toactwrs 



63 ( 2.4) 60 
21 ( 1.2) 31 
17 ( 1.7) 8 



3.5) 
2.9) 
1.7) 



72 ( 5.3) 
14 ( 1.6) 
14 ( 4.3) 



57 
31 
13 



9.3) 
8.3) 
2.8) 



74 ( 
14 ( 

12 ( 



1.9) 
0.8) 
1.8) 



62 { 
31 ( 
7 ( 



3.4) 

3.1) 
1.8) 



At least several times a week 


41 ( 


2.4) 


43 ( 


3.9) 


44( 


5.9) 


53 


(11.3) 


38 ( 


2.4) 


341 


3.8) 


Aix>ut once a week 


22 ( 


1.4) 


31 ( 


2.9) 


22 ( 


1.8) 


32 


( 8.2) 


25 ( 


1.2) 


33 { 


3.4) 


Less than weekly 


36( 


2.3) 


27 ( 


3.4) 


34( 


6.5) 


15 


( 4.6) 


37 ( 


25) 


32 ( 


3.6) 



The standard errors of the estimated siaiisiics appear in parentheses. !l can be said with about 9S percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within x 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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SUMMARY 

Because classroom instructional time is typically limited, teachers need to make the best 
possible use of what is known about effective instructional delivery practices and resources. 
It appears that mathematics textbooks and worksheets continue to play a major role in 
mathem. tics teaching. Although there is some evidence that other instructional resources 
and practices are emerging, they are not yet commonplace. 

According to the students' mathematics teadiers: 

• l^ss than half of the students in New York (31 percent) worked 
mathematics problems in small groups at least once a week; about 
one-quarter never worked in small groups (30 percent). 

• The largest percentage of the students (73 percent) used objects like rulers, 
counting blocks, or geometric shapes less than once a week, and some 
never used such objects (14 percent). 

• In New York, 60 percent of the students were assigned problems from a 
mathematics textbook almost every day; 9 percent worked textbook 
problems about once a week or less. 

• Lajss than half of the students (43 percent) did problems from worksheets 
at least sevezal times a week; about one-quarter did worksheet problems 
less than weekly (27 percent). 

And, according to the students: 

• In New York, 58 percent of the students never worked mathematics 
problems in small groups; 21 percent of the students worked mathematics 
problems in small groups at least once a week. 

• I>css than half of the students in New York (41 percent) never used 
mathematical objects; 27 percent used these objects at least once a week. 

• More than half of the students in New York (63 percent) worked 
mathematics problems from textbooks almost every day, compared to 
74 percent of students in the nation. 

• Less than half of the students in New York (41 percent) used worksheets 
at least several times a week, compared to 38 percent in the nation. 
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CHAPTER 5 

How Are Calculators Used? 



Although computation skills are vital, calculators - and, to a lesser extent, computers - 
have drastically changed the methods that can be used to perform calculations. Calculators 
are important tools for mathematics and students need to be able to use them wisely. The 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics and many other educators believe that 
mathematics teachers should help students become proficient in the use of calculators to 
free them from time-consuming computations and to permit them to focus on more 
challenging tasks.' The increasing availability of affordable calculators should make it 
more likely and attractive for students and schools to acquire and use these devices. 

Given the prevalence and potential importance of calculators, part of the Trial State 
Assessment focused on attitudes toward and uses of calculators. Teachers were asked to 
report the extent to which they encouraged or permitted calculator use for various activities 
in mathematics class and students were asked about the availability and use of calculators. 



• NaUonaJ Assessment of Educational Progress. Mathematics Objectives 1990 Assessment (Princeton, Si: 
Educational Testing Service, 1988). 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Curriculum and Evaluation Standards for School Mathematics 
(Resion, VA: National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1989). 

(j5 
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Table 17 provides a profile of New York eighth-grade public schools' policies vAxh rc^rd 
to calciilator use: 

• In comparison to 33 percent across the nation, 12 percent of the students 
in New York had teachers who allowed calculators to be used for tests. 

• A smaller percentage of students in New Yoric than in the nation had 
teachers who permitted unrestricted use of calculators (5 percent and 
18 percent, respectively). 



TABLE 17 I Teachers' Reports of New York Policies on 
I Calculator Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


New York 


NorttMMt 


Nation 




Percentaoe of etghth-grade stucfents in pubfic 
schools who$e teachers permtt the unrestricted 
use of cilcitetors 

Percentage of eighth-flrade students in puWic 
schools whose teachers permtt the use of 
e^ciaatori tor teste 

Percentage of eighth-grade students tn public 
schools Whose teachers report that students 
have access to caloiatorf owned l>y the sdiod 


iwcaniiiy* rwvviUfV rvrCWiCa^ 

s(i^) 20 (11 J) ^t{^A) 

ia ( 2^) 14 { 33 { 4.5) 
37 ( 4;j) 2S (8.2) S6 ( 4.6) 



The standard errors of the estimated staiisiics appear in parentheses, h can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty ihai» for each population of interest, the value for the entire population js within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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THE AVAILABIUTY OF CALCULATORS 

In New York, most students or their families (96 percent) owned calculators (Table 18); 
however, fewer students (36 percent) had teachers who explained the use of calculators to 
them. From Table Al 8 in the Data Appendix: 

♦ In New York, 36 percent of White students, 35 percent of Black students, 
37 percent of Hispanic students, and 32 percent of Asian students had 
teachers who explained how to use them. 

• Females were as likely as males to have the use of calculators explained to 
them (36 percent and 36 percent, respectively). 



TABLE 18 



Students' Reports on Whether They Own a 
Calculator and Whether Their Teacher Explains 
How To Use One 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



laSO NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 



Norttwast 



Nation 



Do you or your family own a calculator? 



No 



Does your mathsmaVcs teacher explain 
how to use a calculator for mathematics 
problems? 



No 



PifMtitag* 
and 

P ro Bc incy 



96 ( OS) 

4( OJS) 
236 ( 4.8) 



and 



and 



and 
PiuAcIancy 



36 ( 2.2) 

257 { 1.7) 

64 ( 2.2) 

2f53 ( 1.4) 



98 ( 0.7) 
260 ( 3.3) 

2 ( 0.7) 



and 



97 ( 0.4) 
2«3( U) 

3 ( 0.4) 
234 ( 3.0} 



30 
258 



4.0) 
4.3) 



70 ( 4.0) 
274 { 3.8) 



49 ( 2.3) 
258 ( 1.7) 

51 ( 2.3) 
268 { 13) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. U can be said wjth about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufTicient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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THE USE OF CALCULATORS 



As previously noted, calculators can free students from tedious computations and allow 
them to concentrate instead on problem solving and other important skills and content. 
As part of the Trial State Assessment, students were asked how freqxiently (never, 
sometimes, almost always) they used calculator working problems in class, doing 
problems at home, and taking quizzes or tests. As reported in Table 19: 

• In New York, 38 percent of the students never us«l a calculator to work 
problems in class, while 40 per^nt almost always did. 

• About one-quarter of the students (24 percent) never used a calculator to 
work problems at home, comj>ared to 29 percent who almost always used 
one. 

• Less than half of the students (44 percent) never used a calculator to take 
quizzes or tests, while 21 percent almost always did. 



TABLE 19 



Students^ Reports on the Use of a Calculator 
for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRUUL STATE ASSESSMENT 


N«w York 


NorihMSt 


Matlflo 



How often do you use a calculator for the 
fonowmg tasks? 



Working proMtms in duss 



Almost always 


40( 


1.2) 


40( 


4.0) 


48( 


13) 




247 ( 


1.6) 


255 ( 


3.9) 


254 ( 


1.5) 


Never 


36 ( 


1.8) 


38( 


6.0) 


23( 


1.9) 




277 ( 


1.6) 


282 ( 


2.2) 


272 ( 


1.4) 


Doing probitms at home 














Almost always 


29 ( 


1.3) 


30( 


3.3) 


30 


(.3) 




251 ( 


1.8) 


264 ( 


5.8) 


261 ( 


1.8) 


Never 


24 ( 


1.1) 


22 ( 


2.5) 


19 ( 


0.9) 




273 ( 


2.2) 


275 ( 


2.3) 


263 { 


1.8) 


Taking quizzes or tMU 














Almost always 


21 ( 


1.3) 


23 ( 


3.3) 


27 ( 


1.4) 




242 ( 


2.0) 


256 ( 


5.6) 


253 ( 


2.4) 


Never 


44( 


1.4) 


45{ 


5.1) 


30 ( 


2.0) 




279 ( 


1.3) 


284 ( 


2.1) 


274 ( 


1.3) 



and 

PralldMcy 



P«r^nt«9# 

and 
Pftifiofancy 



Porcancaga 
and 

Prolleiinpy 



Ihc standard errors of the estimated statistics appear !n parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the enure population is withm t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the **Sometimes" category 
IS not mcluded. 
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WHEN TO USE A CALCULATOR 

Part of the Trial State Assessment was designed to investigate whether students know when 
the use of a calculator is helpful and when it is not. There were seven sections of 
mathematics questions in the assessment; however, each student took only three of those 
sections. For two of the seven sections, students were given calculators to use. The test 
administrator provided the students with instructions and practice on how to use a 
calculator prior to the assessment. During the assessment, students were allowed to choose 
whether or not to use a calculator for each item in the calculator sections, and they were 
asked to indicate in their test booklets whether they did or did not use a calculator for each 
item. 

Certain items m the calculator sections were defined as "calculator-active" items -- that is, 
items that required the student to use the calculator to determine the correct response. 
Certain other items were defined as "calculator-inactive" items - items whose solution 
neither required nor suggested the use of a calculator. The remainder of the items were 
"calculator-neutral" items, for which the solution to the question did not require the use 
of a calculator. 

In total, there were eight calculator-active items, 13 calculator-neutral items, and 17 
calculator-inactive items across the two sections. However, because of the sampling 
methodology used as part of the Trial State Assessment, not every student took both 
sections. Some took both sections, some took only one section, and some took neither. 

To examine the characteristics of students who generally knew when the use of the 
calculator was helpful and those who did not, the students who responded to one or both 
of the calculator sections were categorized into two groups: 

• High " students who used the calculator appropriately (i.e., used it for the 
calculator-active items and did not use it for the calculator-inactive items) 
at least 85 percent of the time and indicated that they had used the 
calculator for at least half of the calculator-active items they were presented. 

• Other " students who did not use the calculator appropriately at least 85 
percent of the time or indicated that they had used the calculator for less 
than half of the calculator -active items they were presented. 
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The data presented in Table 20 and Table A20 in the Data Appendix are highlighted below: 

• A smaller percentage of students in New York were in the High group than 
were in the Other group. 

• About the same percentage of males and females were in the High group. 

• In addition, 51 percent of White students, 37 percent of Black students, 
37 percent of Hispanic students, and 50 percent of Asian students were in 
the Hi^ group. 



TABLE 20 I Students' Knowledge of Using Calculators 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


N«w York 


NorthMSt 


Nation 



'Calcuiator-use" group 



High 
Ottwr 









and 




and 


Praflclincy 


Prafidancy 


Piuflciancy 


49 { 1.1) 


44 ( 23) 


42 ( 1^) 


26a ( ^A) 


27S ( 3J} 


272 { 1.6) 


S*{ 1.1) 


56 { 2 J) 


56 ( 1.3) 


252 ( 1.8) 


263 ( 2S) 


255 ( 13) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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SUMMARY 



Given the prevalence of inexpensive calculators, it may no longer be necessary or useful to 
devote lai^ portions of instructional time to teaching students how to perform routine 
calculations by hand. Using calculators to replace this time-consuming process would 
create more instructional time for other mathematical skill topics, such as problem solving, 
to be emphasized. 



The data related to calculators and their use show that: 

• In comparison to 33 percent across the nation, 12 percent of the students 
in New York had teachers who allowed calculators to be used for tests. 

• A smaller percentage of students in New York than in the nation had 
teachers who pennitted unrestricted use of calculators (5 percent and 
18 percent, respectively). 

• In New York, most students or their families (96 percent) owned 
calculators; however, fewer students (36 percent) had teachers who 
explained the use of calculators to them. 

• In New Yoric, 38 percent of the students never used a calculator to work 
problems in class, while 40 percent almost always did. 

• About one-quarter of the students (24 perrent) never used a calculator to 
work problems at home, compared to 29 pcTcent who almost always used 
one. 

• Less than half of the students (44 percent) never used a calculator to take 
quizzes or tests, while 21 percent almost always did. 
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CHAPTER 6 



Who Is Teaching Eighth-Grade Mathematics? 



In recent years, accountability for educational outcomes has become an issue of increasing 
importance to federal, state, and local governments. As part of their effort to improve the 
educational process, policymakers have reexamined existing methods of educating and 
certifying teachers.^ Many states have begun to raise teacher ceitification standards and 
strengthen teacher training programs. As shown in Table 21: 

♦ \n New York, 69 percent of the students were being taught by mathematics 
teachers who reported having at knst a master's or education sp^nalist's 
degree. This compares to 44 percent for students across the nation. 

♦ Many of the students (84 percent) had mathematics teachers who had the 
highest level of teaching certification available. This is different from the 
figure for the nation, where 66 percent of the students were taught by 
mathematics teachers who were certified at the hi^est level available in 
their states. 

♦ Many of the students (85 percent) had mathematics teachers who had a 
mathematics (middle school or secondary) teaching certificate. This 
compares to 84 percent for the nation. 



* National Council of Teachers of Mathematics^ Professional Standards for the Teaching of Mathematics 
(Reston, VA: NaUonal Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1991). 
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TABLE 21 



Profile of Eightii-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Teachers 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1990 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMGNT 


Naw York 


Noflhaast 


Nation 




PcrcMtfaga of student* wtWM mathwuatics tuchars 
r«port«d tuvkig ttw feHowing dtflrMS 

Bachelor's degree 

Master's or specialist's degree 

Doctorate or professional degree 


31 ( 35) 
6»( 35) 
a{ 0.8) 


48 (15.0) 
54 (15.0) 

o( ao) 


MnMilasa 

58 ( 4.2) 
42 ( 
2{ 1.4) 


Percentega of studMUs wftoM mattMimtlcs taachart hava 
ttM MlcWing types of tMcMng MTtifieatas that ara 
racognlxad Ity Haw York 

No regular certification 

Regular certification but less than the highest available 
Highest certification available (permanent or long-term) 


13 ( 2.0) 
3( 1.1) 
M( 25) 


0( 0.0) 
18 (11.5) 
81 (11.5) 


4( 15) 
2« { 45) 
86 ( 45) 


ParcanCtQa of ttudantt wtwaa mathamatlcs taacnart tiava 
ttia fottoWing typas of taacMig cartiflcatat mat are 
racognlxad by Naw York 

Mathematics (middle school or secondary) 
Education (elementary or middle school) 
Other 


85 { 25) 
10 ( 1.7) 
5( 1.7) 


89 ( 3.7) 
8 { 3.8) 
4 ( 3.7) 


84 ( 25) 
12 ( 2.8) 
4( 15) 



The standard errors of the estimated suiiJUcs appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



EDtCATIONAL BACKGROUND 

Although mathematics teachers are held responsible for providing high-quality instruction 
to their students, there is a concern that many teachers have had limited exposure to 
content and concepts in the subject area. Accordingly, the Trial SUte Assessment gathered 
details on the teachers' educational backgrounds - more specifically, their iindergraduate 
and graduate majors and their in-service training. 
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Teachers* responses to questions concerning their undergraduate and graduate fields of 
study (Table 22) show that: 

• In New Yoric, 48 percent of the eighth-grade public-school students were 
being tau^t mathematics by teachers who had an undergraduate major in 
mathematics. In comparison, 43 percent of the students across the nation 
had mathematics teachers with the same major, 

• About oncKjuartcr of the eighth-grade public-school students in New York 
(30 percent) were tau^t mathematics by teachers who had a graduate 
major in mathematics. Across the nation, 22 percent of the students were 
taught by teachers who majored in mathematics in graduate school 



TABLE 22 



Teachers^ Reports on Their Undergraduate and 
Graduate Fields of Study 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1000 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


N«W YOflt 


NorUlMSt 


Nation 



What was your undergraciuate major? 



MithMiatics 

Education 

Ofhtr 



What was your graduate major? 



MitfMinittcs 
Education 

Otiitr or no graduate favaf study 



45 ( 3.6) 
24 ( 2.6) 
28 ( 3.1) 



Parcantaga 



30 ( 3.0) 
51 ( 33) 
19 ( 2.6) 



Parcantaga 



44 ( 9^) 

34 ( 8.0) 
^ { 6.1) 



22 { 9.7) 
42 ( 8.2) 
37 ( 4.5) 



Parcantaga 



43 ( 3.9) 
35 ( 3.8) 
22 ( 3J3) 



ParcanUg* 



22 ( 3.4) 
38 ( 3.5) 
40 ( 34) 



The standard errors of ihe estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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Teachers' responses to questions concerning their in-servia training for the year up to the 
Trial State Assessment (Table 23) show that: 

• In New York, 23 percent of the eighth-grade public-school students had 
teachers who spent at least 16 hours on in-service education dedicatwl to 
mathematics or the teaching of mathematics. Across the nation, 
39 percent of the students had teachers who spent at least that much time 
on siinilar types of in-servic* training. 

• Some of the students in New York (18 percent) had mathematics teachers 
who spent no time on in-service education devoted to mathematics or the 
teaching of mathematics. Nationally, 11 percent of the students had 
mathematics teachers who spent no time on similar in-service training. 



TABLE 23 ( Teachers' Reports on Their In-Service Training 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1990 NAEP TRIAL STATE MSESSMENT 


N«w Yorfc 


NorthMSt 


Nation 







During the last year, how much time in 
tota! have you spent on in-service 
educBtion in mathemMcs or the teaching 
of mathematics? 



Ona to 15 hours 
IS hour* or moro 



ParoaMtga 



18 ( 2.8) 
59 { 3,4) 
23 ( 2.5) 



PorcMlftgo 



25 ( 7.0) 

37 { 4.1) 

38 ( 8,4) 



POTDMlUgO 



11 ( 2.1) 
51 ( 4.1) 
39 ( 3.8) 



The sundard errors of the csumatcd sUUsUcs appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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SUMMARY 



Recent resiilts £rom intemational studies have shown that students from the United States 
do not compare favorably with studcmts from other nations in mathematics and scirace 
achievement.^^ Further, results from NAEP assessments have indicated that students' 
achievement in mathematics and science is much lower than educators and the public 
would like it to be. ^ ^ In curriculum areas requiring special attention and improvement, 
such as mathematics, it is particularly important to have well-qualified teachers. When 
performance differences across states and territories are described, variations in teacher 
qualifications and practices may point to areas worth fiirther exploration. There is no 
guarantee that individuals with a specific set of credentials will be cff«:tive teachers; 
however, it is likely that relevant training and experience do contribute to better teaching. 

The information about teachers' educational backgrounds and e;^rience reveals that: 

• In New York, 69 percent of the assessed students were being taught by 
mathematics teachers who reported having at least a master's or education 
specialist's degree. This compares to 44 percent for students across the 
nation. 

• Many of the students (84 percent) had mathematics teachers who had the 
highest level of teaching certification available. This is different horn the 
figure for the nation, where 66 percent of students were taught by 
mathematics teachers who were certified at the highest level available in 
their states. 

• In New York, 48 percent of the ei^th-grade public-school students were 
being taught mathematics by teachers who had an undergraduate major in 
mathematics. In comparison, 43 pcrc^t of the students across the nation 
had mathematics teachers with the same major. 

• About one-quarter of the eighth-grade public-school students in New York 
(30 percent) were taught mathematics by teachers who had a graduate 
major in mathematics. Across the nation, 22 percent of the students were 
taught by teachers who major^ in mathematics in graduate school 



Archie E. Lapointe, Nancy A. Mead, and Gary W. Phillips, A World of Differences An International 
Assessment of Mathematics .'^nd Science (Princeton, NJ: Center for the Assessment of Educational Progress, 
Educational Testing Service, 1988). 

Jna V^, Mullis, John A. Dossey, Eugene H. Owen, and Gary W. Phillips, The State of Mathematics 
Achievement KAEP's 1990 Assessment of the Nation and the Trial Assessment of the States (Princeton, NJ: 
National Assessment of Educational Progress. Educational Testing Service, 1991), 
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In New York, 23 percent of the cighth-giade i)ubUc-school students had 
teachers who spent at least 16 hours on in-service education d«Jicated to 
mathematics or the teaching of mathmatics. Across the nation, 
39 peitent of the students bad teachers who spent at least that much time 
on similar types of in-service training. 

Some of the students in New York (18 percent) had mathematics teachers 
who spent no time on in-service education devoted to mathematics or the 
teaching of mathematics. Nationally, 1 1 percent of the students had 
mathematics teachers who spent no time on similar in-service training. 
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CHAPTER 7 



The Conditions Beyond School that Facih'tate 
Mathematics Learning and Teaching 



Because students spend much more time out of school each day than they do in school, it 
is reasonable to expect that out-of-school factors greatly influence students' attitudes and 
behaviors in school. Parents and guardians can therefore play an important role in the 
education of their children. Family expectations, encouragement, and participation in 
student learning experiences are powerful influences. Together, teachers and parents can 
help build students' motivation to learn and can broaden their interest in mathematics and 
other subjects. 

To examine the relationship between home environment and mathematics proficiency, 
students participating in the Thai State Assessment were asked a series of questions about 
themselves, their parents or guardians, and home factors related to education. 
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AMOUNT OF READING MATERIALS IN THE HOME 

The number and types of reading and reference materiab in the home niay be an indicator 
of the value placed by parents on learning and schooling. Students participating in the Trial 
State Assessment were asked about the availability of newspapers, magazines, books, and 
an encyclopedia at home. Average mathematics proficiency associated with having zero to 
two, three, or four of these types of materials in the home is shown in Table 24 and Table 
A24 in the Data Appendix. 



TABLE 24 



Students^ Reports on Types of Reading 
Materials in the Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Nmv York 


Norttwatt 


Nation 



Does your family have, or recets/e on a 
regular tyasiS, any of the follow mg items: 
more than 25 bookSr an encyclopedia, 
newspapers, magazines? 



Z«ro to two tyi>ts 
Thrt# typ«s 
Four types 



Mid 
Profldoocy 


and 
Profldancy 


Pf contMji 

and 
Pioffctoncy 


21 ( 1^) 
243 ( 2.4) 


13 ( 2.0) 
252 { 3.9) 


21 { 1.0) 
24* i 2.0) 


29 ( 1.0) 
256 ( 1.4) 


31 ( 27) 
264 ( 2.9) 


30 ( 1.0) 
258 ( 1.7) 


50 ( 1.4) 

271 { 1^) 


56 ( 3.7) 
276 ( 4.3) 


4i{ 1.3) 
272 { 1.5) 



The standard errors of ihe estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be satd wiih about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



The data for New York reveal that: 

♦ Students in New York who had all four of these types of materials in the 
home showed higher mathematics proficiency than did students with zero 
to two types of materials. This is similar to the resuhs for the nation, where 
students who had all four types of materials showed higher mathematics 
proficiency than did students who had zero to two types. 
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• A smaller percentage of Black, Hispanic, and Asian students had all four 
types of Uiese reading materials in their homes than did White students. 

• A greats poxxntage of students attending schools in ad^rantaged urban 
areas than in disadvantaged urban areas and about the same percentage of 
students in schools in advantaged urban areas as in extreme rural areas and 
areas clashed as *'other'' had all four types of these reading materials in 
their homes. 



HOURS OF TELEVISION WATCHED PER DAY 

Excessive television watching is generally seen detracting £rom time spent on educational 
pursuits. Students participating in the Trial State Assessment were asked to report on the 
amount of television they watched each day (Table 25). 



TABLE 25 



Students^ Reports on the Amount of Time Spent 
Watching Television Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Naw York 


NorthMUt 


NaUon 



How much teievf^ton 0c you usuaify 
watch each ctay? 



and 

ProlklMcy 



and 

PmflciMcy 



and 
Profldaney 



On* hour or |M$ 


12 ( 0.6) 
271 ( 2.2) 


12 ( 1.3) 
277 ( 4.4) 


12 ( 0.8) 
269 ( 2.2) 


Two hours 


20 { 0.8) 
273 ( 2.0) 


21 ( 2.3) 
278 { 3.1) 


21 ( 0.9) 
2681 1.8) 


Thrt* hours 


22 ( 1.0) 
265 { 1.7) 


23 ( 1.2) 
271 ( 3.5) 


22 ( 0.8) 
265 ( 1.7) 


Four to Rv* hours 


2S ( 0.9) 
257 ( 1.5) 


28 ( 2.6) 
266 ( 4.1) 


28 ( 1.1) 
260 ( 1.7) 


Sbt hours or moro 


17 ( 1.0) 
242 ( 2.3) 


15 ( 3.3) 
254 ( 53)1 


16 ( 1.0) 
245 ( 1.7) 



The sUndard errors of ihc estimated sutiftics appear in parenthe^s. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of mierest, the value for the entire population is within :t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the varlabihiy of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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From Tabic 25 and Table A25 in the Data Appendix: 

• In New York, average mathematics proficiwicy was lowest for students 
who spent six hours or more watching television each day. 

• Some of the eighth-grade public-school students in New York ( 12 percent) 
watched one hour or less of television each day; 17 percent watched six 
hours or more. 

• About the same percentage of males and females tended to watch six or 
more hours of television daily. However, a smaller percentage of males 
than females watched one hour or less per day. 

• In addition, 10 percent of White students, 37 percent of Black students, 
26 percent of Hispanic students, and 7 percent of Asian students watched 
six hours or more of television each day. In comparison, 13 percent of 
White students, 6 percent of Black students. 10 percent of Hispamc 
students, and 22 percent of Asian stuc'2nts tended to watch only an hour 
or less. 



STUDENT ABSENTEEISM 

Excessive absenteeism may also be an obstacle to students' success in school. To examine 
the relationship of student absenteeism to mathematics proficiency, the students 
participating in the Trial State Assessment were asked to report on the number of days of 
school they missed during the one-month period preceding the assessment. 

From Table 26 and Table A26 in the Data Appendix: 

• In New York, average mathematics proficiency was lowest for students 
who missed ihrec or more days of school. 

• Ixss than half of the students in New York (41 percent) did not miss any 
school days in the month prior to the assessment, while 29 percent missed 
three days or more. 

• In addition, 26 percent of White students, 35 percent of Black students, 
36 percent of Hispanic students, ard 18 percent of Asian students missed 
three or more days of school. 
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Similaiiy, 27 peix:ent of students attendii^ schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 3S percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, 19 pen^t in 
schoob in extreme rural areas, and 25 perc^t in schools in areas classified 
as *'other'' missed three or more days of schcK)L 



TABLE 26 



Students' Reports on the Number of Days of 
School Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IflOO NAEP TRIAL STA1 £ >9SMENT 


York 


NorthMSt 


Nation 



How many cl$y$ of school 0ki you mt$$ 
iMSt month? 



Mont 

Om or two dayt 
TlirMdayi or moro 







and 

^^^^^^^^^ 


♦1 ( 1.1) 

2«7{ 1^) 


43 ( 2.2) 
275 { 3^} 


45 ( 1.1) 
205 ( 1A) 


30 ( 1.0) 
263 ( 1J) 


37 { 3.1) 
271 { 2A) 


32 ( 08) 
2081 13) 


29 ( 1.3) 
252 ( 2.0} 


21 ( 3.0) 
2S5( 5.5) 


23 ( 1.1) 
250 ( 1A) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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STLDENTS' PERCEPTIONS OF MATHEMATICS 

According to the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, learning mathematics 
should require students not on) ' to master essential skills and concepts but also to develop 
confidence in their mathematical abilities and to value mathematics as a discipline.*^ 
Students were asked if they agreed or disagreed with five statements designed to elicit their 
perceptions of mathematics. These included statements about: 

• Personal experience with mathematics, including students' enjoyment of 
mathematics and level of confidence in their mathematics abilities: / like 
mathematics; I am good in mathematics. 

• Value of mathematics, i-^cluding students' perceptions of its present utiUty 
and its ejqjected relevance to fiiture work and life requirements: Almost all 
people use mathematics in their jobs; mathematics is not more for boys than 
for girls. 

• The nature of mathematics, including students' ability to identify the salient 
features of the discipline: Mathematics is useful for solving everyday 
probkms. 

A student "perception index" was developed to examine students' perceptions of and 
attitudes toward mathematics. For each of the five statements, students who responded 
"strongW agree" were given a value of 1 (indicating very positive attitudes about the 
subject), those who responded "agree" were g?ven a value of 2, and those who responded 
"undecided," "disagree," or "strongly disagree" were given a value of 3. Each student's 
responses were averaged over the five statements. The students were then assigned a 
perception index according to whethei they tended to strongly agree wj?h the itatements 
(an index of 1), tended to agree with the statements (an index of 2), ox tended to be 
undecided, to disagree, or to strongly disagree with the statements (an index of 3). 

Table 27 provides the data for the students' attitudes toward mathematics as defmcd by 
their perception index. The following results were observed for New York: 

• Average mathematics proficiency was highest for students who were in the 
"strongly agree" category and lowest for students who were in the 
"undecided, disagree, strongly disagree" categor>'. 

• About one-quarter of the students (27 percent) were in the "strongly 
agx-ee" category (perception index of 1). This compares to 27 percent 
across the nation. 

• About one-quarter of the students in New York (22 percent), compared 
to 24 percent across the nation, were in the "undecided, disagree, or 
strongly disagree" categor>' (perception index of 3). 




*' National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Cu,,..vlum and Evatuailon Siandardsfor School Mathematics 
(Rcston. VA: National Council of Teachers of Mslhemai'cs, 
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TABLE 27 | Students' Perceptions of Mathematics 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 HMP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


NtW YorK 




Natton 











1 Stu(ient "perception index"* groups 


1 


P«rc«ntagc 
•iHi 




PofVMtsoe 

and 
ttraftctenev 










Strongly tgrM 

(^•perception index" of 1) 




27 { 1.0) 
2«9( 1.7) 


26 ( 4.9) 

276 ( 5.0)1 


27 ( 1.3) 
271 ( 1,S) 


Agr«# 

(**perceptlon index" of 2) 




51 ( 1.1) 
262 { 1-5) 


53 ( 3.0) 
270 ( 4.5) 


48 ( 1.0) 
292 ( 1.7) 


UfKf«ci(M, disagr«#, stroogly disagrte 

{•* perception Index** of 3) 




22 { 1.0) 
252 ( 1.7) 


21 ( 3.0) 
261 { 5.«) 


24 ( 1.2) 
251 ( 1.6) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 



SUMMARY 



Some out-of-school factors cannot be changed, but otheis can be altered in a positive way 
to influence a student's learning and motivation. Partnerships among students, parents, 
teachers, and the larger community can affect the educational environment in the home, 
resulting in more out-of-school reading and an increased value placed on educational 
achievement, among other desirable outcomes. 

The data related to out-of-school factors show that: 

• Students in New York who had four types of reading materials (an 
encyclopedia, newspapers, magazines, and more than 25 books) at home 
showed higher mathematics profiaency than did students with zero to two 
types of materials. This is similar tc the results for the nation, where 
students who had all four types of materials showed higher mathematics 
proficiency than did students who had zero to two types. 
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Some of the eighth-grade public-school students in New York (12 percent) 
watched one hour or less of television each day; 17 percent watched six 
hours or more. Average mathematics proficiency was lowest for students 
who spent six hours or more watching television each day. 

Less than half of the students in New York (41 percent) did not miss any 
school days in the month prior to the assessment, while 29 percent missed 
three days or more. Average mathematics proficiency was lowest for 
studoits who missed three or more days of school. 

About one-quarter of the students (27 percent) were in the "strongly 
agree" category relating to students' perceptions of mathematics. Average 
mathematics proficiency was highest for students who were in the "strongly 
agree" category and lowest for students who were in the "undecided, 
disa^ee, strongly disagree" category. 
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PROCEDURAL APPENDIX 



This appendix provides an overview of the technical details of the 1990 Trial State 
Assessment Program. It includes a discussion of the assessment design, the mathematics 
framework and objectives upon which the assessment was based, and the procedures used 
to analyze the results. 

The objectives for the asscssmem '^'ere developed through a consensus process managed 
by the Coimcil of Chief State School Officers, and the items were developed through a 
similar process managed by Educational Testing Service. The development of the Trial 
State Assessment Program benefitted from the involvement of hundreds of representatives 
from State Education Agencies who attended numerous NETWORK meetings, served on 
committees, reviewed the framework, objectives, and questions, and, in general, provided 
important suggestions on all aspects of the program. 



Assessment Design 

The 1990 Trial State Assessment was based on a focused balanced incomplete block (BIB) 
spiral matrix design - a design that enables broad coverage of mathematics content while 
minimizing the burden lor any one student. 

In total, 137 cognitive mathematics items were developed for the assessment, including 35 
open-ended items. The first step in implementing the BIB design required dividing the 
entire set of mathematics items into seven units called blocks. Each block was designed to 
be completed in 15 minutes. 
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The blocks were then assembled into asscMmcnt booklets so that each booklet contained 
two background questionnaires the first consisting of general backgjr^und questions and 
the second consisting of mathematics background questions - and three blocks of cognitive 
mathematics items. Students were pvcn five minutes to complete each of the background 
questionnaires and 45 minutes to complete the three 15-minute blocks of ma th ema t ics 
items. Thus, the entire assessment required approximately 55 minutes of student time. 

In accordance with the BIB design, the blocks were assigned to the assessment booklets so 
that each block appeared m exactly three booklets and each block appeared with evciy 
other block in one booklet. Seven assessment booklets were used in the Trial State 
Assessment Program. The booklets were spircded or interieaved in a systematic sequence 
so that each booklet appeared an appropriate number of times in the sample. The students 
within an assessment session were assigned booklets in the order in which the booklets were 
spiraled. Thus, students in any pven scsaon received a variety of different booklets and 
only a small number of students in the session received the same booklet. 



Assessment Content 

The framework and objectives for the Trial State Assessment Program were developed 
using a broad-based consensus process, as described in the introduction to this report.^ 
The assessment framework consisted of two dimensions: mathematical content areas and 
abilities. The five content areas assessed were Numbers and Operations; Measurement; 
Geometry; Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra and Functions (see 
Figure A I). The three mathematical ability areas assessed were Conceptual Understanding, 
Procedural Knowledge, and Problem Solving (see Figure A2). 



Data Analysis and Scales 

once the assessments had been conducted and information from the assessment booklets 
had been compiled in a database, the assessment data were weighted to match known 
population proportions and adjusted for nonresponse. Analyses were then conducted to 
determine the percentages of students who gave various responses to each cognitive and 
background question. 

Item response theory (IRT) was used to estimate average mathematics proficiency for each 
jurisdiction and for various subpopulations, based on students' performance on the set of 
mathematics items they received. IRT provides a common :^e on which performance 
can be reported for the nation, each jurisdiction, and subpopulations, even when all 
students do not answer the same set of questions. This common scale makes it possible 
to report on relationships between students' characteristics (based on their responses to the 
background questions) and their overall performance in the assessment. 



' National Assessment of Educational Progress, Mathematics Objecdves 1990 Assessment (Pi 
Educational Testing Service. 1988). 
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FIGURE Ai I Content Areas Assessed 



INENfflBN^ 
RBPORTI 
CARD 




Numbers and Operations 



This content area focuses on stucients' un<lerstan<j|ng of numbers (whole numbers, fractions, decimals, 
Integers) and their application to real-world situations, as well as computational and estimation situations. 
Understanding nunwrjcal relationships as expressed in ratios, proportions, and percents is emphasized. 
Students' abiitties m estimation, mental computatlcKi, use of calculators, generalization of numerical 
patterns, and verification of results are also included. 



Maasuramant 



This content area focuses on students' ability to describe real-world objects using numbers. Students are 
asked to Identify attributes, select appropriate units, apply measurement conce;^, and communicate 
measurement-related ideas to others. Questions are included that require an ability to read instruments 
using metric, customary, or nonstandard units, with emphasis on precision and accuracy. Questions 
requiring estimation, measurements, and applications of measurenr>ents of length, time, money, 
temperature, mass/weight, area, volume, capacity, and angles are also included m this content area. 



Gaomatry 



Thts content area focuses on students' knowledge of geometric figures and relationships and on their skills 
in working with this knowledge. These skills are important at ail levels of schooling as well as in practical 
applications. Students need to be able to model and visualize geometric figures m one, two, and three 
dimensions and to communicate geometric ideas. In addition, students should t)e able to use informal 
reasoning to establish geometric relationships. 



Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability 



This content area focuses on data representation and analysis across all disciplines and reflects the 
importance and prevalence of these activities in our society. Statistical knowledge and the ability to 
interpret data are necessary skills in the contemporary world. Questions emphasize appropriate methods 
for gathering data, the visual exploration of data* and the development and evaluation of arguments based 
on data analysis. 



Algebra and Functions 



This content area is broad m scope, covering algebraic and functional concepts m more infcrmai, 
exploratory ways for the eighth-grade Trial State Assessment. Proficiency m this concept area requires 
both manipulative facility and conceptual understanding; it involves the ability to use algebra as a means 
of representation and algebraic processing as a probiem-soiving tool. Functions are viewed not only m 
terms of algebraic formulas, but also in terms of verbal descriptions, tables of values, and graphs. 
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FIGURE A2 I Mathematical Abilities 




The following three categories of mathematical abilities are mx to be construed hierarchical. For 
example, problem solving involves interactions between conceptual knowledge and procedural skills, but 
what is' considered complex problem solving at one grade level may be considered conceptual 
understanding or procedural knowledge at another. 



Concttptiwl Understanding 



students derrwnstrate conceptual understanding in matrwmatlcs when they provKte evidence that the • can 
recognize, label, and generate examples and counterexamples of concepts: can use and interrelate models, 
diagrams, and varied representations of concepts; can Identify and apply principles; know and can apply 
facts and definitions; can compare, contrast, and Integrate related concepts and principles: can recognize, 
interpret, and apply the signs, symbols, and terms used to represent concepts; and can interpret the 
assumptions and relations involving concepts in mathematical settings. Such understandings are essential 
to performing procedures in a meaningful way and applying them in problc^-solving situations. 



Proc«durai Knowledgs 



students demonstrate procedural knowledge in mathematics when they provide evidence of their ability to 
select and apply appropriate procedures correctly, verify and justify the correctness of a procedure usmg 
concrete models or symbolic methods, and extend or modify procedures to deal with factors inherent in 
problem settings. Procedural knowledge includes the various numerical algorithms in mathematics that 
have been created as tools to meet specific needs in an efficient manner. It also encompasses the abilities 
to read and produce graphs and tables, execute geometric constructions, and perform noncomputational 
skills such as rounding and ordering. 



Problem Solvtnfl 



in problem solving, students are required to use their reasoning and anaiy< : abilities when they encounter 
new situations. Problem solving includes the ability to recognize and formulate problems: determine the 
sufficiency and consistency of data; use strategies, data, models, and relevant mathen^tics; generate, 
extend, and modify procedures: use reasoning (i.e.. spatial, inductive, deductive, statistical, and 
proportional): and Judge the reasonableness and correctness of solutions. 
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A scale ranging from 0 to 500 was crated to report perfonnancc for each content area. 
Each content-arta scale was based on the distribution of stud^it performance across all 
three grades assessed in the 1990 national assessment (grades 4, 8, and 12) and had a mean 
of 250 and a standard deviation of SO. 

A composite scale was created as an overall measure of students' mathematics proficiency. 
The composite scale was a wd^ted aveiage of the five contrat area scales, where the 
weight for each a>ntent area was proportional to the relative importance assigned to the 
content area in the specifications developed by the Mathematics Objectives Panel 



Scale Anchoring 

Scale anchoring is a method for defining perfonnancc along a scale. Traditionally, 
performance on educational scales has been defined by norm-referencing - that is, by 
coipparing students at a particular scale level to other students. In contrast, the NAEP 
scale anchoring is accomplished by describing what students at selected levels know and 
can do. 

^ iie scale anchoring process for the 1990 Trial State Assessment began with the selection 
of four levels - 200, 250, 300, and 350 - on the O-to-500 scale. Although proficiency levels 
below 200 and above 350 covld theoretically have been defined, they were not because so 
few students performed at the extreme ends of the scale. Any attempts to define levels at 
the extremes would therefore have been highly speculative. 

To define perforaian e at each of the four levels on the scale, NAEP analyzed sets of 
mathematics items fre n the 1990 assessment that discriminated well between adjacent 
levels. The criteria for selecting these "benchmark'' items were as follows: 

♦ To detine performance at level 200, items were chosen that were answered 
correctly by at least 65 percent of the students whose proficiency was at or 
near 200 on the scale. 

♦ To define performance at each of the higher levels on the scale, items were 
chosen that were: a) answered correctly by at least 65 percent of students 
whose proficiency was at or near that level; and b) answered incorrectly by 
a majority (at least 50 percent) of the students performing at or near the 
next lower level. 

♦ The percentage of students at a level who answered the item correctly had 
to be at least 30 points higher than the percentage of students at the next 
lower level who answered it correctly. 
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Once these empirically selected sets of questions had been identified, mathematics educators 
analyzed the questions and used their expert judgment to characterize the knowledge, skills, 
and understandings of students performing at each level. Each of the four proficiency levels 
was defined by describing the types of mathematics questions that most students attaining 
that proficiency level would be able to perform successfully. Figure 3 in Chapter 1 provides 
a summary of the levels and their characteristic skills. Example questions for each level are 
provided in Figure A3, together with data on the estimated proportion of students at or 
above each of the four proficiency levels who correctly answered each question.^ 



Questionnaires for Teachers and Schools 

As part of the Trial State Assessment, questionnaires were given to the mathematics 
teachers of assessed students and to the principal or other administrator in each 
participating school. 

A Policy Analysis and Use Panel drafted a set of policy issues and guidelines and made 
recommendations concerning the design of these questionnaires. For the 1990 assessment, 
the teacher and school questionnaires focused on six educational areas: curriculum, 
instructional practices, teacher qualifications, educational standards and reform, school 
conditions, and conditions outside of the school that facilitate learning and instruction. 
Similar to the development of the materials given to students, the policy guidelines and the 
teacher and school questionnaires were prepared through an iterative process that involved 
extensive development, field testing, and review by external advisory groups. 



MATHEMATICS TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 

The questionnaire for eighth-grade mathematics teachers consisted of two parts. The fu-st 
requested information about the teacher, such as race /ethnicity and gender, as well as 
academic degrees held, teaching certification, training in mathematics, and ability to get 
instructional resources. In the second part, teachers were asked to provide information on 
each class they taught that included one or more students who participated in the Trial 
State Assessment Program. The information included, among other things, the amount 
of time spent on mathematics instruction and homework, the extent to which textbooks 
or worksheets were used, the instructional emphasis placed on different mathematical 
topics, and ..^le use of various instructional approaches. Because of the nature of the 
sampling fo - the Trial State Assessment, the responses to the mathematics teacher 
questionnaLe do not necessarily represent aU eighth-grade mathematics teachers in a state 
or territor> . Rather, they represent the teachers of the particular students being assessed. 



* Since there were msufrioeni numbers of eighth-grade questions at levels 200 and 350, one of the questions 
exemphfying level 200 is from the fourth-grade national assessment and one exemplifying level 350 is from the 



iwel'^h-grade national assessment. 
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FIGURE A3 I Example Items for Mathematics Profidency Levels 
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HGUREAS I Example Items for Mathematics Proficiency Levels 

(ctmtmued) 
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HOURE A3 I Example Items for Mathematics Proficiency Levels 

(continued) 
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nouRE A3 I Example Items for Mathematics ProficieiK^ Levels 

(coatintte4) 
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SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS AIVD POLICIES QUESTIONNAIRE 

An extensive school questionnaire was completed by principals or other administrators in 
the schools participating in the Trial State Assessment. In addition to questions about the 
individuals who completed the questionnaires, their were questions about school policies, 
a>urse offerings, and special priority areas, among other topics. 

It is important to note that in this report, as in all NAEP reports, the student is always the 
unit of analysis, even when information from the teacher or school questionnaire is being 
reported. Having the student as the unit of analysis makes it possible to describe the 
instruction received by representative samples of eighth-grade students in public schools. 
Although this approach may provide a different perspective from that which would be 
obtained by simply collecting information from a sample of eighth-grade mathematics 
teachers or from a sample of schools, it is consistent with NAEP's goal of pro\iding 
information about the educational context and performance of students. 



Estimating Variability 

The statistics reported by NAEP (average proficiencies, percentages of students at or above 
parficular scale-score levels, and percentages of students responding in certain ways to 
backgrcimd questions) are estimates of the corresponding information for the population 
of eighth-grade students in public schools in a state. These estimates arc based on the 
performance of a carefully selected, representative sample of eighth-grade public-school 
students from the state or territory. 

If a different representative sample of students were selected and the assessment repeated, 
it is likely that the estimates might vary somewhat, and both of these sample estimates 
might differ somewhat from the value of the mean or percentage that would be obtained 
if every eighth-grade public-school student in the state or territory were assessed. Virtually 
all statistics that are based on samples (including those in NAEP) arc subject to a certain 
degree of uncertainty. The uncertainty attributable to using samples of students is referred 
to as sampling error. 

Like almost all estimates based on assessment measures, N AEP's total group and subgi'oup 
proficiency estimates are subject to a second source of uncertainty, in addition to sampling 
error. As previously noted, each student who participate<l in the Trial State Assessment 
was administered a subset of questions from the total set of questions. If each student had 
been administered a different, but equaliy appropriate, set of the assessment questions - 
or the entire set of questions somewhat different estimates of total group and subgroup 
proficiency might have been obtained, llius, a second source of uncertainty arises because 
each student was administered a subset of the total pool of questions. 
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In addition to reporting estimates of average proficiencies, proportions of sttidents at or 
above particular scale-score levels, and proportions of students giving various responses to 
background questions, this report also provides estimates of the magnitude of the 
uncertainty associated with these statistics. These measures of the uncertainty are called 
standard errors and are given in parentheses in each of the tables in the report. The 
standard errors of the estimates of mathematics proficiency statistics reflect both sources 
of uncertainty discussed above. The standard errors of the other statistics (such as the 
proportion of students answering a background question in a certain way or the proportion 
of students in certain racial/ethnic groups) reflect only sampling error. NAEP uses a 
methodology called the jackknife procedure to estimate these standard errors. 



Drawing inferences from the Results 

One of the goals of the Trial State Assessment Program is to make inferences about the 
overall population of eighth-grade students in public schools in each participating state and 
territory based on the particular sample of students assessed. One uses the results from the 
sample " taking into account the ui?''ertainty associated with all s-unplcs - to make 
inferences about the population. 

The use of confidence intervals, based on the standard errors, provides a way to make 
inferences about the population means and proportions in a manner that reflects the 
uncertainty associated with the sample estimates. An estimated sample mean proficiency 
± 2 standard errors represents a 95 percent confidence interval for the corresponding 
population quantity. This means that with approximately 95 percent certal-ity, the average 
perfonnance of the entire population of interest (e.g., aU eighth-grade students in pubUc 
schools in a state or territory) is within ± 2 standard errors of the sample mean. 

As an example, suppose that the average mathematics proficiency of the students in a 
particular state's sample were 256 with a standard error of 1.2. A 95 percent confidence 
interval for the population quantity would be as follows: 

Mean ± 2 standard errors = 256 ± 2 • (1.2) = 256 ± 2.4 = 

256 - 2.4 and 256 + 2.4 = 253.6, 258.4 

Thus, one can conclude with 95 percent certainty that the average proficiency for the entire 
population of eighth-grade students in public schools in that state is between 253.6 and 
258.4. 

Similar confidence intervals can be constructed for percentages, provided that the 
percentages are not extremely large (greater than 70 percent) or extremely small (less than 
10 percent ). For extreme percentages, confidence intervals constructed in the above 
manner may not be appropriate and procedures for obtaining accurate confidence intervals 
are quite complicated. 
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Analyzing Subgroup DifrereiK:es in Profidencies and Proportions 

In addition to the overall results, this report presents outcomes separately for a variety of 
important subgroups. Many of these subgroups are defined by shared characteristics of 
stiidents, such as thai gender, race/ethnicity, and the type of community in whidi their 
school is located. Other subgroups are de&i^ by students' responses to background 
questions such as About haw much time do you usually spend each day on mathematics 
homework? Still other subg?t)ups arc defined by the responses of the assessed students' 
mathematics teachers to questions in the mathematics teacher questionnaire. 

As an example, one might be interested in answering the question: Do students who 
reported spending 45 minutes or more doing mathematics homework each day exhibit higher 
average mathematics proficiency than students who reported spending 15 mirtutes or less? 

To answer the question pos^ above, one begins by comparing the avcra^ mathematics 
proficiency for the two groups being analyzed. If the mean for the group who reported 
spending 45 minutes or more on mathematics homeworic is higho', one may be tempted 
to conclude that that gioup does have hi^er achievement than the group who reported 
spending 15 minutes or less on homework. However, even thou^ the means differ, there 
may be no real difference in perfomiance between the two groups in the population because 
of the uncertainty associated with the estimated avenge proficiency of the groups in the 
sample. Remember that the intent is to make a statement about the entire population, not 
about the particular sample that was assessed. The data from the sample arc used to make 
inferences about the population as a whole. 

As discussed in the previous section, each estimated sample mean proficiency (or 
proportion) has a degree of uncertainty associated with it. It is therefore possible that if 
all students in the population had been assessed, rather than a sample of students, or if the 
assessment had been repeated with a different sample of students or a different, but 
equivalent, set of questions, the performances of various groups would have been different. 
Thus, to determine whether there is a real difference between the mean proficiency (or 
proportion of a certain attribute) for two groups in the population, one must obtain an 
estimate of the degree of uncertairity associated with the difference between the proficiency 
means or proportions of those groups for the sample. This estimate of the degree of 
uncertainty - called the standard error of the difference between the groups - is obtained 
by taking the square of each group's standard error, summing these squared standard errors, 
and then taking the square root of this sum. 

Similar to the manner in which the standard error for an individual group mean or 
proportion is used, the standard error of the difference can be used to help determine 
whether difTcrcnces between groups in the population are real. The difference between the 
mean proficiency or proportion of the two groups ± 2 standard errors of the difference 
represents an approximate 95 percent confidence int;.*rval. If the resulting interval includes 
7-ero, one should conclude that there is insufficient evidence to claim a real difference 
between groups in the population. If the inter\'al does not contain zero, the difference 
between groups is statistically significant (different) at the .05 level 
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As an example, suppose that one were interested in determining whether the average 
mathematics proficiency of eighth- grade females is higher than that of eighth-grade males 
in a paiticular state's pubHc schools. Suppose that the sample estimates of the mean 
proficiencies and standard errors for females and males were as follows: 



Group 


Av«fage 

Proficiency 


Standard 
Error 


Female 


259 


2.0 


Male 


255 


2.1 



The difference between the estimates of the mean proficiencies of females and males is four 
points (25^ - 255). The standard error of this difference is 



yfl'.O^'^ 2.1' = 2.9 

Thus, an approximate 95 percent confidence interval for this difference is 

Mean difiercnc'e ± 2 standard errors of the difference = 

4^2- (2.9) = 4 ± 5.8 = 4 • 5.8 and 4 + 5.8 = -1.8, 9.8 

The value zero is within this confidence interval, which extends from -1.8 to 9.8 (i.e., zero 
is between -1.8 and 9.8). Thus, one should conclude that there is insufficient evidence to 
claim a difference in average mathematics proficiency betw^n the population of 
eighth-grade females and males in public schools in the state. ^ 

Throughout this report, when the mean proficiency or proportions for two groups were 
compared, procedures like the one described above were used to diaw the conclusions that 
are presented. If a statement appears in the report indicating that a particular group had 
higher (or lower) average proficiency than a second group, the 95 percent confidence 
interval for the difference between groups did not contain zero. When a statement indicates 
that the average proficiency or proportion of some attribute was about the same for two 
groups, the confidence interval included zero, and thus no difference could be assumed 
between the groups. The reader is cautioned to avoid drawing conclusions solely on the 
basis of the magnitude of the differences. A diffei^ce between two groups in the sample 
that appears to be slight may represent a statistically significant difference in the population 
because of the magnitude of the standard errors. Conversely, a difference that appears to 
be large may not be statistically significant. 



^ The procedure described above (especially the estimation of the standard error of the difference) is, in a strict 
sense, only appropriate when the statistics being compared come from independent samples. For certain 
comparisons in the report, the groups were not independent. In those cascs» a different (and more 
appropriate) estimate of the standard error of the difference was used. 
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The procedures described in this section, and the certainty ascribed to intervals (e.g., a 95 
percent confidence interval), are based on statistical theory that assumes that only one 
confiden<% interval or test of statistical significance is bdng performed* However, in each 
chapter of this report, many diffcreat groups arc bdng compared (i.e., multiple sets of 
confidence intervals arc being analyzed). When one considers sets of confidence intervals, 
statistical lh«)ry indicates that the certainty associated with the entire set of intervals is less 
than that ^tributable to each individual comparison fix)m the set. If one wants to hold the 
certainty level for the set of comparisons at a particular level (e.g., .95), adjustments (called 
multiple comparison procedures) must be made to the methods describe in the previous 
section. One such procedure - the Bonferrom method - was u^ in the analyses described 
in this report to form confidence intervals for the difierences betwran groups whenever sets 
of comparisons were considered. Thus, the confidence intervals in the text that are based 
on sets of comparisons are more conservative than those described on the previous pages. 
A more details! description of the use of the Bonferroni procedure appears in the Trial 
State Assessment t^hnical report. 



Statistics with Poorly Determined Standard Errors 

The standard errors for means and proportions reported by NAEP are statistics and 
therefore are subject to a certain degree of uncertainty. In certain cases, typically when the 
standard error is based on a small number of students, or when the group of students is 
enrolled in a small number of schools, the amount of uncertainty associated with the 
standard errors may be quite large. Throughout this report, estimates of standard errors 
subject to a large degree of uncertainty are followed by the symbol 'T. In such cases, the 
standard errors - and any confidence interv?ds or significance tests involving these standard 
eiTors should be interpret^ cautiously. Further details concerning procedures for 
identifying such standard errors are discussed in the Trial State Assessment technical report. 



Minimum Subgroup Sample Sizes 

Results for mathematics proficiency and background variables were tabulated and reported 
for groups defined by race/ethnicity and type of school community, as well as by gender 
and parents* education level NAEP collects data for five racial/ethnic subgroups (White, 
Black, Hispanic, Asian/Pacific Islander, and American Indian/Alaskan Native) and four 
types of communities (Advantaged Urban, Disadvantaged Urban, Extreme Rural, and 
Other Communities). However, in many states or territories,* and for some regions of the 
country, the number of students in some of these groups was not sufficiently high to permit 
accurate estimation of proficiency and/or background variable results. As a result, data are 
not provided fo*- the subgroups with very small sample sizes. For results to be reported for 
any subgroup, a minimum sample size of 62 students was required. This number was 
determined by computing the sample size required to detect an effect size of .2 with a 
probability of .8 or greater. 
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The effect size of .2 pertains to the true difference between the average proficiency of the 
subgroup in question and the average proficiency for the total eighth^grside public-school 
populatioi in the state or territory, divided by the standard deviation of the proficiency in 
the total population. If the true difference between subgroup and total group mean is 2 
total-group standard deviation units, then a sample size of at least 62 is required to detect 
such a difference with a probability of .8. Further details about the procedure for 
deterniining minimum sample size appear in the Trial State Assessment t^hnical report. 



Describing the Size of Percentages 

Some of the percentages reported in the text of the report are given quantitative 
descriptions. For example^ the number of students being taught by teachers with master's 
degrees in mathematics might be described as '^relatively few" or "almost all/' depending 
on the size of the percentage in question. Any convention for choosing descriptive terms 
for the magnitude of percentages is to some degree arbitrary. The descriptive phrases used 
in the report and the rules used to select them are shown below. 



Parcsntage 


Description of Toxt in Report 


p = 0 


None 


0 < p < 10 


Relatively few 


10 < p ^ 20 


Some 


20 < p < 30 


About one-quarter 


30 < p < 44 


Less than half 


44 < p < 55 


AtK>ut half 


55 < p < 69 


More than half 


69 < p < 79 


About three-quarters 


79 < p S 89 


Many 


89 < p < 100 


Almost all 


p = 100 


All 
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DATA APPENDIX 



For each of the tables in the main body of the report that presents mathematics proficiency 
results, this appendix contains corresponding data for each level of the four reporting 
subpopulations - race/ethnicity, type of community » parents' education level, and gender. 
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Students' Reports on the Mathematics Class 
They Are Taking 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
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240 i 


4.0)1 




287 { 4^)1 


Extrtm# rural 








15 ( 4.8) 


State 


75 ( 


3.9) 


3( 1.8) 


I 




1 ^ 




Nation 


74 ( 


45) 


14 ( 5.0) 


7 ( 2.2) 




248 


3.1)1 






Other 








11 ( 15) 


State 


73 


2.9) 


a ( 2.0) 




261 


1.8) 


2a0( 2.9)1 


295/ 4.4) 


Nation 


61 


[ 2.2) 


20 { 2.1) 


16 ( 1,4) 




251 


2.0) 


272 ( 2.$) 


294 ( 2.7) 



The standard errors of the estimated sliittslics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that* for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percenuges may not toul 100 percent because a small number of students 
reported taking other mathematics courses. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow 
accurate determination of the variability of this estimated mean profiaency. Sample size is insufficient to 
permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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THE 1990 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 



New York 



TABLE AS I Students' Reports on the Mathematics Gass 
(continued) | They Are Taking 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 MAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Matfiimatlei 









ParMnivfa 


wmKm 




^ 




and 


an 


d 


and 




J^offciaiKy 




Icncy 


PftiliGtancy 


TOTAL 










State 


73 ( i.aj 




1.2} 


13 ( 1.1) 




2S2 ( 1.4) 


273 ( 


2.7) 


291 { 2.7) 


Nation 


92 { 2.1) 


19 ( 


1.9) 


15 { 1.2) 




251 ( 1.4) 


272 ( 


2.4) 


296 ( 2.4) 


PARENTS' EDUCATiON 










HS iKNv^duata 










State 


79 ( 3.7} 


6( 


2^} 


10 ( 2.6) 




239 ( 2.6) 


*** { 




*** ( ***) 


Nation 


77 { 3.7) 


13 ( 








241 ( 2.1) 


*** ( 


*** ( ) 


HS grMuatt 




Sfate 


81 ( 2^) 


8 ( 


18) 


♦J' ^) 




249 ( 1.9) 


( 






Nation 


70 ( 2.6) 


IS ( 


2.4) 


B{ 1.1) 




24S ( 1 .9) 


266 ( 


3.5) 


277 ( 5^) 


Soni# coMej^ 










State 


73 { 2M) 


10 ( 


2.0) 


11 ( 1.9) 




2Se ( 2.3) 


— ( 


j 


J 


Nation 


60 ( 3.1) 


21 ( 


2i>) 


15 ( 1.9) 




257 ( 2.1) 


276 ( 


2.8} 


2^ ( 3.2} 


CoKtge graduate 










State 


85 ( 2.4) 


*( 


1.4) 


19 ( 14) 




261 ( 1.5) 


277 { 


4.0) 


300 ( 2.7) 


Nation 


53 ( 2.7) 


21 ( 


2.3) 


24 ( 1.') 




259 ( 1.5) 


278 ( 


2.8) 


303 [ 2.3) 


OENOER 










Malt 










State 


73 ( 2.1) 


7( 


1.3) 


13 ( 1.4) 




254 ( 1.5) 


278 ( 


3.6) 


291 ( 3.5) 


Nation 


63 ( 2.1) 


13 ( 


1.8) 


15 ( 1.2) 




252 ( 1.6) 


275 ( 


2.9) 


299 ( 2.5) 


Ftmait 








State 


73 ( 2.2) 


8( 


1.4) 


13 ( 1.3) 




250 ( 1.9) 


270 ( 


3.6) 


291 ( 3.4) 


Nation 


81 ( 2.8) 


20( 


2.3) 


15 ( 1.7) 




251 ( 1.5) 


269 ( 


3.0) 


293 ( 2.8) 



The standard error* of the estimated sutistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 9S percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value ^or the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because a small number of students 
reported taking other mathematics courses. *** Sample size is insufTtcient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer 
than 62 students). 
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New York 



TABLE A6 



ERIC 



Teachers' Reports on the Amount of Time 
Students Spent on Mathematics Homework 
Each Day 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1190 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Nona 


ISUinutM 


aoubiutM 


46 MinutM 


An Hour or 
Mora 





PMnoanlasa 


Paff^cantafa 
atid 


9aiv6fite||e 


j^atcantaya 
_ and 


Paipatilai{pa 
and 




PivMotancy 


MnoAoian^ 


PraAdaney 


Pfoffdancy 


Pi'uffcJaiicy 


TOTAL 












State 


2 ( 0,8) 


38 ( 3.0) 


48 ( 3.0) 


10 ( 13) 


1 { 0.7) 




j *S*J 


255 ( 2 A] 


264 { 2/4) 


270 ( 53} 




Nation 


1 ( 0,3) 


43 ( 4^) 


43 ( 4^) 


10 ( 1J) 


4( OJ) 




S r 


256 ( 23) 


206 ( 2.6) 


272 ( 5.7)) 


276 ( 5.1)1 


RMwS7d nil Ivl.! * 












WMta 










.J ^ 2^' 


State 


1 ( 0.7) 


40 ( 3.7) 


50 ( 3 J) 


S { 2X)) 




2e5( 2.1) 


276 ( 2^) 


291 ( 63)1 




Nation 


1 ( 0.3) 


38 { ^-5) 


45 { 5.1) 


11 ( 2.4) 


4 { 03) 




^ 


208 ( 2^] 


270 { 2.7) 


277 ( 7.8)1 


279 { 53)? 


Mack 










2 ( 13) 


State 


4 ( 2.3) 


40 ( 4^) 


42 ( 5.4) 


12 ( 2.7) 




#«# ^ 


232 { 3 J) 


241 ( 4*3)f 


*** ( 




Nation 


1 { 0.7) 


55 ( 7^) 


40 { 6.7) 


3( 12) 


a { 03) 




i At ^ 


232 ( 3.1) 


246 ( 5^) 




( ) 


HIifMHilC 










2 ( 03) 


State 


2 ( 0.6) 


4^) 


49 ( 4.2) 


15 ( 43) 






235 ( 4 J) 


237 { 3.2) 


*** { 




Nation 


1 { Od) 


46 ( 7.6) 


34 ( 6.6) 


13 ( 23) 


7 { 2.1) 




( 


245 { 3,0)1 


251 ( 42)\ 


^ '^^) 


#^ ^ *^) 


Asian 










4 ( 2.6) 


State 


0( 0.0) 


23 ( 53) 


53 ( 73) 


20 { 6.0) 














Nation 


0 ( 0.0) 


29 { 7.8) 


37 ( 8.6) 


10 { 5.4) 


24 (10.2) 










^ *^) 




TYPE Of COMMUNITY 












Advanuged urtan 








9 ( 5.6) 


3 ( 3.4) 


State 


0 ( 0.0) 


3S ( 8.3) 


49 ( 9.6) 






272 ( 4.0)! 


263 ( 3.0)1 






Nation 


1 { 0.9) 


61 (11.3) 


32 ( 6.6) 


5 ( 3.4) 


0 ( 0.0) 






273 ( 3.1)1 








Dlta<tvantaga<l latan 






41 ( 5.3) 


20 { 4.4) 


3( 1.8) 


Stale 


2( 1.5) 


35 ( 6.9) 




^ ***) 


229 ( 3,2)1 


243 ( 5.0)1 


2S6( 9.1)1 


i ^^) 

10 ( 8.2) 


Nation 


0( 0.0) 


41 (12.6) 


36 ( 9.4) 


12 ( 55) 






238 ( 2.1)1 


253 ( 9.0)1 


j 




Extrama rural 










0 ( 0.0) 


State 


0 ( 0.0) 


10 (13.7) 


66 (19,5) 


22 (33.1) 








j 




^ *^) 


Nation 


0( 0.0) 


66 (14^) 


14 (10.9) 


e ( 5.6) 


10 ( 7.3) 




^ 


253 { 5.4)1 


1 4^ j 


*^ 1 *^) 


1 ***) 


OChar 










0 ^ 0.3) 


State 


1 ( 0.9) 


43 { 4.2) 


49 ( 4.3) 


8{ 1.8) 




^ 


263 ( 23) 


270 ( 2.9) 






Nation 


1 ( 0.4) 


37 ( 4.3) 


49 ( 5.1) 


10 ( 2.4) 


4( 1.1) 




^ ***) 


256 ( 3.-^) 


265 ( 23) 


276 ( 8.6)1 


282 (11,6)1 



The sundard errors of the estimated stauslics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution ^- the nature of the sample does not allow aorurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). ^ ^ 
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TABLE A6 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the AiiM>imt of Time 
Students Spent on Matk^^matics Homework 
Each Day 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATfCS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Nciw 


ISMinutM 


30 Minutes 


4S Minutes 


An Hour or 
Itors 





Piraanbiia 
Mid 


and 


Pwcdnciite 
Md 


PefC8ntti|e 


PsiOX 
M 


iCifo 








Pv^oflcsancw 






toficy 


TOTAL 
















State 


2 f 08) 


3S { 3.0) 


40 { 30) 


10 ( 


1.8) 


1 ( 


07) 

V.f / 






2S5 f 7S\ 


264 ( 24) 


« TU i 




t 




Nation 


1 ( OJ) 


43 C 4.2} 


43 ( 4^} 


10 { 




4( 


0.9} 






256 ( 2^) 


266 ( 2.6) 


2/2 I 


9./ Jl 


278 ( 


5.1)1 


PARENTS' EDUCATtON 
















lift nOIWVMClUBtA 
















state 


0 ( 001 


41 ( F 1) 


46 1 5.3) 


11 ( 


3.9) 


2 ( 


2 0) 




\ t 




243 ( 4 J) 


*** ( 


••*) 






Nation 


1 f 0.8) 


40 ( 631 


40 ( 8 1) 


e( 


1.7) 


4 ( 


1^) 




I 1 


240 ( 2^1 


246 ( 3 7) 


j 


***) 




f 


















Stdt6 


2/11) 


43 / 3JI 


46 / 4 1) 


e( 


2.1) 




0.4) 






250 ^ 3-2) 


256 ( 2 6) 


•** ( 


•**) 


i 




Nation 


1 ( 0.5) 


43 ( 5^} 


44 { 5.8) 


9( 


3.1) 


3( 


1.0) 




\ f 






( 




i 


J 


Soma coUaga 
















State 


2{ 1.1) 


3« ( 3.8) 


50 ( 4.6) 


8( 


2.4) 
•*•) 


2( 


1.0) 






2flO( 33) 


288 ( 2 J) 


•** { 


*** ( 




Nation 


1 ( 0.9) 


44 ( 5.4) 


43 ( 5.8) 


7{ 


2.1) 


*( 


1.0) 






265 ( 2.6) 


270 ( 3.6) 


*** I 


•") 


( 




CoNtfft gradluita 






51 ( 3.5) 










State 


1 ( 0.6) 


35 { 3.7) 


11 ( 


2.3) 


2( 


1.1) 






2K i 2S) 


275 { 2.9) 


263 ( 


6.6)1 


•** ( 




Nation 


0 ( 0.3) 


40 ( 4.7) 


44 ( 4.1) 


11 ( 


2.3) 


5{ 


1.3) 






265 { 2.5) 


277 i 3.0) 


287 ( 


6.1)1 


*** ( 


•*•) 


OENDER 
































State 


2 ( 0.8) 


39 ( 3.1) 


49 ( 3.1) 


9( 


1,6) 


1 ( 


0.7) 






258 ( 2.8) 


264 i 22) 


274 ( 


7.0) 


**• ( 


*«, 


Nation 


1 { 0.3) 


44 ( 4.4) 


43 ( 4.3) 


fi( 


1.9) 


5( 


1.3) 






257 ( 2.9) 


268 ( 2.9) 


273 ( 


7.3)1 


279 ( 


7.7)1 


Famala 
















State 


1 ( 0.5) 


38 ( 3.4) 


49 ( 3.4) 


11 { 


2.2) 


2( 


0.8) 






251 ( 2.7) 


264 ( 3.0) 


268 ( 


4S)I 


( 




Nation 


1 ( 0.4) 


41 ( *Al 


43 ( 4.7) 


11 ( 


2.0) 


4( 


0.9) 






255 ( 2.:;-! 


264 ( 2.8) 


272 ( 


5.7)1 







Tiic standard errors of the estimated statistics appe;ir in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest^ the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sampk? does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample si5:e is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A7 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time They 
Spent on Mathematics Homework Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1«0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Horn 


15 MbwUM 


SOIlinutM 


4SlliniitM 


An Hour or 
Mora 







TOTAL 



State 

Nation 



mcc^FrHWH:iTY 

WMta 

state 

Nation 

^sSte 

Nation 

State 

Nation 

Aiian 

State 

Nation 



TYPE OF CQIIMUWITY 



Advanlafad urCNMi 
State 

Nation 

Dlu^MMigmi urtan 

State 

Nation 

Extrama rural 

State 

Nation 

Other 

State 

Nation 



4( OS) 
355 ( ta) 

SSI ( 24) 



4 ( 0.8) 

10 { 1.0) 
255 { 3^) 

5( U) 
7( 1.5) 

5( 1.0) 

««« j *««| 

12 ( 1.5) 

0 ( 0.0) 
4 ( 2.0) 



3( 1.1) 
«( 2.5) 

5 ( 1.4) 
12 ( 3.7) 

0 ( 0.0) 
5( 23) 

4 ( 0.6) 

9( 1.0) 
250 ( 3.5) 



40 ( 1^) 
262 ( 1.7) 

31 ( 2.0) 
264 ( 1.8) 



43 ( 2.0) 
273 ( 1.4 

33 ( 2.4) 
270 ( 1 J) 

36 ( 3.0) 
236 ( 2Ji) 

26 ( 23) 
241 ( 3J) 



3e( 

238( 
27 ( 
246 ( 



3.9) 
43) 
3.0) 
33) 



37 ( 



22 



43) 
**•) 
( 43) 
{ •**) 



43 ( 3.7) 
278 ( 23)1 

41 (123) 
278 ( 3.0)1 

36 ( 33) 
238 I 4.0)1 

24 ( 33) 
253 ( 43)1 

25 { 33) 

36 ( 43) 

260 ( 33)1 

44 { 2.4) 
270 ( 13) 

30 { 13) 
263 ( 2.3) 



361 14) 
«5( 13) 



32{ 
263( 



1.2) 
1^) 



38 ( 13) 
275 { 1 J) 

32 ( 13) 
270 ( 2.1) 



33( 
237 ( 

33( 
237 { 



23) 
43) 
2.7) 
33) 



32 ( 3.6) 
245 ( 43) 

30 ( 2.6) 
248 ( ^A] 

43 ( 4.7) 

I 

31 ( 53) 



38 i 33) 
284 { 23)1 

31 ( 63) 
280 i 4.6)1 

35 { 3.0) 

244 { 3.1)1 

31 ( 3.0) 

247 ( 4.7)1 



50( 

31 ( 
255 ( 



3.0) 
***) 
23) 
5.1)! 



36 ( 2.0) 
271 ( 2.1) 

32 ( 13) 
264 ( 23) 



12 { 03) 
258 2^ 

16 1A 
266 1.9 



346 ( SjO: 
12 I 1.1 
256 { $.1 



10 ( 03} 
275 ( S.2) 

15 ( 03} 
277 ( 2^) 


6( 03) 
266 ( 4.1 

11 ( 13) 
266 ( 33} 


14( 13) 

If ( 23) 
240 ( 33} 


12 ( 13) 

16 ( 13) 

732 \ ^7) 


15 ( 2.2) 

17 { 2.1) 
241 ( 43) 


13 ( 2.0) 

14 ( 1.7} 


12 ( 43) 
IB ( 3^) 


8 ( 3.4) 
25 ( 63) 


11 ( 2.4) 

12 ( 33) 


5( 13) 
7( 34) 


13 ( 1.7) 

20 ( 13) 
250 ( 43)1 


11 ( 23) 

j 

14 ( 23} 


14 ( 33) 

15 ( aj) 


11 ( 6.6) 

j ♦♦♦J 

7 ( 2.7) 


10 ( 1.1) 
269 ( 3.4) 

15 ( 1.1) 
267 ( 2.1) 


e{ 03} 

261 ( 53) 
13 { 1.1) 
258 ( 33) 



The sundard errors of the esumaied stausUcs appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire popiUation is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution -- the nature of the sample do's not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. ••• Sample size is \isufrictent to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A7 I Students' Reports on the Amount of Time They 
(continued) | Spent on Mathematics Homewoiii Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1990 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


None 


IS MimitM 




45MinutM 


An Hour or 
MOT* 





Refcefita(e 
and 




Peroenlai^ 
Mid 


an 


d 


Peraentuse 








PpeflcteMy 


Fffmciency 




lancy 


PfoAdeiicy 


TOTAL. 




















State 


4{ 


0.5) 


40( 


1,6) 


36 ( 1,3) 


12 ( OA) 


S{ Ol0) 




255 ( 




OHO / 






259 ( 2.6) 


246 ( iJO) 


Nation 


s ( 


0.S) 




2.0) 


32( 


1.2) 


16 ( 1.0) 


12 ( 1.1) 




251 ( 


2.8) 


264 ( 




203 ( 1.9) 


266 ( 1.9) 


256 ( 3.1) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 




















HS nofVipr«ilu«t# 


















10 ( 2.9) 


State 


*> i 

\ 


1.1) 


40( 


5.7) 


» ( 4.3) 


15 ( 2.5) 




/ 
\ 




23a ( 


4.3) 












Nation 


<7 / 

»' \ 






3.3) 


34( 


4.4) 


12 ( 


2.5) 


10 ( 2.2) 




( 


) 


24S( 


4.0) 


246 { 


2.6) 




•**) 




HS graduate 


















7 1 1.0) 


State 


4( 


0.6) 


45( 


3.0) 


34( 


2.9) 


10 ( 


1.5) 








255 ( 


2.0) 


254( 


2.8) 


( 


•**) 


*^ ^ 


Nation 


10 ( 


1.7) 


33 ( 


2.2) 


31 ( 


1.0) 


16 ( 


1.4) 


11 { 1.5) 




246 ( 


4.2) 


259 ( 


3^) 


254 ( 


2.4) 


25e( 


2.8) 


244 ( 3.4) 


Some college 


















8 ( 1.8) 


State 


6( 


1.4) 


41 { 


2.7) 


36( 


2.5) 


9{ 


1.5) 




*** { 


"*) 


267 ( 


3.0) 


271 ( 


3.2) 


^ { 


•**) 


1 


Nation 


9( 


1.2} 


30 ( 


2.7) 




2.1) 


14 { 


1.8) 


11 ( 1.5) 




( 




266 ( 


3.0) 


2ee( 


2.6) 


27/> ( 


3.5) 




College graduate 
















1.3) 


7 ( 0.9) 


State 


2{ 


0.6) 


39 ( 


1.9) 


39( 


2.0) 


12 ( 




( 


***) 


275 ( 


1.6) 


276 ( 


2.4) 


272 ( 


3.4) 




Nation 


U 


0.9) 


31 ( 


3.4) 


31 ( 


2.0) 


18 ( 


1.2) 


14 ( 1.9) 




265 ( 


3.6) 


275 { 


2.0) 


275 ( 


2.5) 


278 { 


3.2) 


271 ( 2.8) 


OENDER 




















Mare 




















State 


5{ 


0.8) 


43{ 


2.1) 


35( 


2.0) 


10 ( 


0.9) 


7 ( 0.8) 








267 ( 


1.9) 


265 ( 


2.4) 


263 ( 


3.9) 


238 ( 3.7) 


Nation 


11 { 


1.1) 


34( 


2.4) 


29 ( 


1.3) 


15 ( 


1.2) 


11 ( 1.4) 




255 ( 


3.9) 


264 { 


2.8) 


266 ( 


2.4) 


265 { 


3.0) 


258 ( 4.1) 


Female 


















State 


3( 


0.7) 


38 ( 


1.9) 


37 ( 


1.6) 


13 ( 


1.2) 


9 ( 0.9) 




*** ( 


"*) 


257 ( 


2.2) 


265 ( 


2.2) 


256 ( 


3.4) 


251 ( 4.1) 


Nation 


7( 


0.9) 


28 ( 


2.0) 


35( 


1.7) 


17 ( 


1.0) 


13 ( 1.3) 




246 ( 


4.1) 


263 ( 


1.5) 


260 ( 


2.0) 


267 ( 


2.4) 


258 ( 3.3) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ccrlamty that, for each population of intt^est, the value for the entire population ts wjthm t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. *** Sample si2te is insufTicient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 

student^?). 
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TABLE A8 



Teachers' Reports on the Empha^s Given To 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 HAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Numlitrs and Opcnttont 


ItoMUTMMIil 


Osomatry 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Uttte or NO 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


uttie or NO 
Emphasis 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Uttie or No 
Emphasis 





Pafd 
a 


inti9> 

nd 


an 


d 




NrMI 

■n 


0 


airi 


Paraantega 


^ ^ 

iNvcaiwisa 




tHuRcianey 




armitr J 




Protai 






nVlilTIWlCjr 


TOTAL 
























44 


( 3.7) 


13 ( 


i.e) 


13 ( 


2.31 


40 { 


34) 








255 


{ 22) 


290( 


4.0) 






255( 


3.0) 




«40 \ 4*tf; 


NaiiOn 


49 ( 3.0) 


15 ( 


2.1) 


17 ( 




33{ 


4.0) 




21 ( 3.3) 




300 ( 1.8) 


287 ( 


3A) 


250( 


5.6) 


272 ( 




260 ( 3.2) 


264 ( 54) 


RACE/ETHNICITY 






















IfTTHv 






















Of AtJb 


41 


[ 4.4) 


15 ( 


2.1) 


13 t 


3.1 J 


39( 


4.3) 


4U \ 3.0; 


a / 4 71 

a { 1.7) 




206 


( 1-9) 


299 ( 


3.0) 


271 t 


ft 4 

rf. 1 |! 


271 ( 


3.7) 


2/4 \ ^.4J 


4lS9 \ 3.9)! 




46 


{ 3.7) 


18 ( 


2.4) 


14 ( 


3.4 1 


36( 


4.7) 


If { 4.4; 


22 \ 3.4J 




267 


( 2.2) 


289 ( 


33) 






277 ( 


4.3) 




«f 4 \ 9.9/ 


Illar4r 


















dtaie 


4« 


( 8.1) 


10 ( 


2.6) 




1.0; 


49( 


8.1) 


41 \ d*0; 


8 I 2.0) 






( 3.9) 


{ 






1 


221 ( 


5.5) 


\ 9.1 1 


\ ) 


niaiiOn 


54 


( 7.9) 


11 ( 


3.3) 


25 ( 


7.4) 


23( 


5.7) 




24 { 7.3; 




243 


< 4.3) 


1 




226 { 


2.8)1 


238 ( 


8.1)! 


^4^ \ 9mt>}\ 


4** \ 4./ ;! 


nilpafitG 


















9iaie 


56 


( 5-7) 


8 ( 


3.1) 


17 ( 


3.2) 


35( 


6.1) 


4 A cv 

do \ 4.9; 


10 \ 2./; 




236 


( 3.1) 


( 


***) 


^ ( 




229( 


5.7) 




/ \ 
\ } 


Naiion 


47 


( 8-7) 


8 ( 


2.2) 


23 { 


4.1) 


34{ 


5.8) 


A*» / A fit 


lO \ 9.d; 




246 


( *.8) 






**• { 




2SS( 


4.4)1 


{ ) 


V I 


naiafi 






















dioxe 


38 


( 9.1) 


24 ( 


5.7) 


17 ( 


SA) 


42 ( 


8.5) 


4f \ O.OJ 


n { 5.4; 






{ 






{ 


"*) 


... ^ 




1 I 


( ) 




32 


( 9-8) 


27 ( 


5.2) 


23( 


5.6) 


44( 


8.9) 


34 ( tf.^) 


4^ / A a\ 

14 \ O.p; 






( •**) 






( 


•*•) 










TYPE OF COMMUNITY 






















AdvanCagad urtMn 






















State 


49 


( 9.8) 


12 { 


3.0) 


18 { 


8.3) 


35 (10.2) 


57 { 9.3) 


lO { 5.3) 




270 


( 4.4)1 


•** ( 


j 


... ( 


*") 


279 ( 


5.7)1 


277 ( 5.4)1 


^ ♦♦♦j 


Nation 


28 (13.0) 


16 { 


4.2) 


9( 


7.0) 


40 ( 8.5) 


38 ( 9.4) 


13 ( 3J) 






{ ***) 


*** ( 




( 


— ) 


*** ( 


«.) 


267 ( 4.9)1 




Oltadvai^gad urtNin 






















State 


51 ( 5.4) 


13 ( 


3.4) 


16 ( 


3.6) 


43 ( 8.3) 


41 { 5.0) 


9 ( 2.9) 




237 ( 2.e)t 






234 ( 


9.4)1 


231 ( 4.4)1 


245 ( 5 0)1 




Nation 


48(12.1) 


9( 


4.0) 


39 (10.3) 


21 ( 6.5) 


33(11.8) 


18 ( 7.8) 




255 ( C.3)» 






238 ( 6.4)1 




***) 


248 ( 8.2)1 


•«« ^ *^) 


Extrama runti 






















State 


76 (32.8) 


0{ 


0.0) 


0 ( 0.0) 


38 (51.7) 


0 ( 0.0) 


^ (14.0) 








( 




( 


•*•) 


•** ( 




1 




Nation 


53 (12.4) 


8{ 


3.6) 


6( 


4.9) 


32 (11.7) 


9( 6.1) 


16 ( 7.9) 




257 ( 7.1)1 


*" ( 




*** { 




265 ( 


9.1)1 






Other 




















State 


39 


( 5.0) 


14 ( 


2.4) 


12 ( 


35) 


39 ( 5.1) 


38 ( 4.2) 


6( 1.9) 




283 ( 2.41 


297 ( 


3.6)1 


266 { 5.1)1 


266 ( 


4.2) 


272 ( 2.7) 




Nation 


52 ( 4.1) 


16 ( 


2.7) 


16 ( 


3.9) 


34 ( 5.3) 


28 ( 4.6) 


24 ( 43) 




2B0 


( 2.3) 


286 ( 


3.8) 


253 ( 


7.1)1 


270 ( 


4.6) 


260 ( 3.9) 


265 ( 5.7) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. U can be said with about 95 peroeni 
ceruinty ihat» for each population of interest, the vali» for the entire populauon is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the esumatc for the sample. The percentages may not toul 100 percent because the •'Moderate emphasis** 
category is not included. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). . 
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TABLE A8 
(contini'cd) 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given to 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMEliT 


Itantart jHKt Op^riUont 


M#asurafMiit 




Heavy 
Emphisis 


Uttte or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Uttle or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Uttie or No 
Emphasis 



TOTAL 

SUte 

Nation 



PAREWTS' EDUCATKMi 

HS non-graduat* 

State 

Nation 

HS graduata 

State 

Nation 

Soma coHaga 

State 

Nation 

CoHaga graduata 

State 

Nation 



OEWDER 

Mala 

State 

Nation 

Famata 

State 

Nation 



♦*( S.7) 
255 1 22) 

48 ( 3.8) 
200 ( 14) 



50 ( 5.0) 
241 { %&) 

80 { 8.9) 
251 ( 3.4) 

48 ( AA, 
250 ( 2.4} 

55 { 4.8) 
250 ( 2.9) 

43 ( 4.4) 
257 ( 3.8) 

47 ( 4.4) 
265 ( 2.8) 

40 ( 4.0) 
285 ( 3.2) 

44 { 4.1) 
289 ( 2.8) 



45 ( 4.3) 
257 ( 2.8) 

48 { 4.1) 
281 ( 2.5) 

44 ( 3.6) 
253 ( 2.5) 

51 ( 3.9) 
280 { 2.0) 



PraflciMiQf Prafldaney Pfofldancy PraAdancy PiuflUaiNiy PrsAciancy 



13 ( 1.85 
290 ( 44 

15 { 2.1) 
2*7 { 3.4) 



7 ( 2.9) 
7( 2J) 

7( 1.8) 
11 I 2,8) 

I 

10 ( 2.1) 

17 ( 3.3) 
284 ( 4.1)1 

20 { 2 J) 
301 ( 3.8) 

19 ( 2.4) 
298 ( 3.4) 



12 ( 1.8) 
294 ( 5.S) 

14 ( 2.1) 
287 { 4.4) 

14 { 1.8) 

287 { 4.0) 

15 ( 2.4) 

288 ( 3.3) 



IS ( 2.3) 
258 ( 4 9) 

17 ( 3.0) 
250 ( 5.8) 



15 ( 4.3) 
7Z ( 5.3) 

j 

11 ( 2.1) 

17 ( 3.9) 
251 ( 8.1)1 

14 { 3.0) 

12 ( 2.7) 

13 ( 3.0) 
275 ( 6.8)1 

16 ( 3.3) 
264 ( 7.2)1 



13 ( 2.4) 
264 ( 6.3)1 

17 ( 33) 
258 { 8.7) 

13 ( 2.6) 
252 ( 8.1) 

17 ( 3.2) 
241 ( 5.4) 



40 ( 33) 
255 i 3.0) 

33 { 4.0) 
272 C 4.0) 



33 ( 5.S) 
» ( 5.3) 

41 ( 5.0) 
241 ( 4.8) 

27 { 5.0) 
253 ( 4.7)! 

37 ( 4.3) 
{ 4.9) 
39 ( 5.5) 
278 ( 4.5) 

44 ( 3.7) 

269 ( 3.8) 

37 ( 3.8) 

283 ( 3.8) 



41 I 4.2) 
260 1 3/«) 

32 ( 3.9) 
275 { 4.8) 

40 ( 3.2) 

249 ( 3.8) 

35 ( 4.3) 

268 { 4.1) 



40 ( 3.0) 
265 ( 2.7) 

28 { 3.8) 
200 ( 3.2) 



37 ( 5.5) 
— ( —) 
32 { 6.3) 
j ***) 

32 ( 3.2) 
256 ( 4.2) 

27 ( 4i) 
255 ( 4.2) 

41 ( 3.8) 

262 ( 4.0) 
27 { 5.0) 

263 ( 4.8)1 

44 ( 3.7) 
276 ( 3.1) 

26 ( 3.4) 
270 i 3.8) 



39 { 3.2) 
265 ( 3.6) 
29 ( 4.1) 

263 ( 3.8) 

41 ( 3.3) 

264 ( 2.6) 
27 { 3.9) 

256 ( 3.3) 



«( U 
246 ( 4.9) 
21 ( 3.3) 
264 ( 5.4) 



10 ( 2.2) 
20 ( 8.7) 

12 ( 2.2) 

24 ( 5.1) 
248 ( 4.8)1 

8 ( 2.0) 

23 { 4.1) 
270 ( 4,7) 



8( 

21 ( 
280 ( 



1.8) 

2.9) 
8.4) 



«( 1.8) 
249 ( 6.2) 
20 { 3.3) 
266 ( 6.8) 

9( 1.4) 

244 ( 6.4) 

23 { 35) 

263 ( 5.0) 



The sundard errors of the estimated fUtittics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 9S percent 
certainty that, for each population of jmerest. the value for the entire population is withm ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis" 
category is not included, i Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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New York 



TABLE A8 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given To 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRUU. 


Data Analytit. StatMct, and 
Probability 


Algabra and Functtons 


STATE ASSESSMENT 


Heavy Emphasis 


Uttle or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy Empmwis 


Uttle or No 
Emphasis 






Parcentaga 
antf 

ppoActaicy 


ParMniata 
Proflclancy 


Prollclincy 


Pwoentage 

mi 

t*fo^dancy 


i W i KL^ 










Staid 

Nation 


24 ( 2.8) 
272 ( 3.0} 

14 ( 2.2) 
260 ( 4.3) 


43 ( 2.8) 
254 ( 3.0} 

53 ( 4.4} 
261 ( 2.9) 


49 { 3.0) 

274 ( 2.0) 
46 ( 3^} 

275 { 2.5) 


14 ( 1.7) 
231 { 3J] 

20 ( 3.0) 
243 ( 3.0) 


Ri^E/ETHNtCiTY 










State 

Nation 


21 ( 3.7) 
288 { 3.0) 

14 ( 2.4) 
276 ( 4.1) 


43 ( 3.6) 

270 ( 2.6) 
S3 ( 5.0) 

271 ( 3.1) 


54 ( 3.7) 
281 ( 1.6) 

48 ( 4.2) 
281 ( 3X)) 


10 ( 1.8) 
242 ( 4.1) 

18 ( 2 8) 
251 ( 3.3) 


Black 

State 

Nation 


26 ( 3.7) 
246(10.1) 
14 ( 3.4) 


48 ( S.6) 
227 ( 5.0) 

53 ( 8.2) 
225 ( 4.3) 


40 { 5^2) 
253 { 5.4) 

39 ( 7.1) 
253 { 6.3) 


17 { 3.6) 

J 

27 ( 6.9) 
226 { 2.2)1 


state 

Nation 


28 ( 5.3) 
246 ( 6.0)1 
15 ( 4.1) 


40 ( 4.6) 
222 ( 5.4) 

56 ( 6.3) 
248 ( 4.4) 


36 ( 5.7) 
257 ( 5.9)1 

46 ( 5.9) 
257 ( 4.0)1 


28 ( 4.5) 
219 ( 4.0)1 
18 ( 4.2) 


Asian 

State 

Nation 


37 ( 8.7) 
34 ( 8.7) 

1 


32 { 7.3) 

j 

35 ( 7.1) 


62 ( 8.3) 
81 ( 8.1) 

1 


15 ( 5.7) 
9 ( 4.9) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 










AcNanlagtd urban 

State 

Nation 


27 ( 9.4) 
290 ( Q2)\ 
11 ( 6.6) 


32 ( 9.1 ) 
272 ( 7.6)! 

65 (19.4) 
284 ( 7.4)( 


70 { 6.3) 
282 ( 2.0)1 

41 ( 8.9) 
296 ( 7.0)1 


12 ( 3^) 
18 ( 5.3) 


DisatfvanUigad urt>an 

State 

Nation 


3i? ( 5.4) 
247 ( 7.6)1 
19 ( 9.4) 


44 ( 5.4) 

227 { 5.2)1 
34 (11.4) 
236 ( 8.2)1 


42 ( 6.6) 
258 ( 5.1)1 

53 (11.8) 
254 ( 6.3)1 


19 ( 4.2) 
220 ( 3.6)1 

20 ( 94) 


Extramt rural 

State 


0 ( 0.0) 
5 ( 5.4) 

1 


86 (19.1) 

j 

65 (16.9) 
254 ( 6.7)1 


14 (19.1) 
33 ( 8.1) 

j ♦♦♦j 


22 (33.1) 

j 

42 (16.0) 
( 5.9)1 


Nation 


OitMT 

State 

Nation 


19 ( 4.1) 
285 { 4.0)1 

15 ( 2,9) 
267 ( 4J) 


44 ( 4.1) 
266 ( 3.7) 

53 ( S2) 
260 ( 3.4) 


49 ( 4.6) 

280 ( 1.8) 
47 ( 4,3) 
276 ( 2.8) 


10 ( 1.9) 
241 ( 5.0)1 

17 ( 3.3) 
245 ( 4.4)t 



The standard errors of the esumated suiistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each populauon of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
uf the esumate for the sample. The percentages may not toul 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis" 
category is not included. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estiitiated mean proficiency, Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
rehable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A8 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on tiie Emphasis Given To 
Specific M achematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 





Data AMiyttt. StatMics, mU 
ProtaMlHy 




1900 NAEP TRIAL 


Heavy Enfiphasis 


Uttle Of No 
Emphasis 


HMvy Emphasis 


URIe or No 
Emphasis 




^ei^^oawJftjpe 


Proffdei'icy 




snci 


TOTAL 

State 

Nation 


24 ( 2A) 
272 t 3.81 

14 { 2.2) 
2081 4 J) 


43 ( 2.8} 

2S4( m 

53 ( 4.4) 
261 ( 2S) 


48( 3J}} 

274 i 2Si) 
461 3.6) 

275 ( 2.5) 


14 ( 1.7) 
231 ( 3.3) 

20 ( 94)} 
243 ( 3.0} 


PMENTS* EDUCATfOfi 










KS nofvgraduaU 

State 

Nation 


9 { 3.0) 


37 { 4.7) 

53 { 7.7) 
240 ( 6.2) 


38 { 5.5) 
28 { 5.2) 

( 


17 ( 34) 
29 ( 8.9} 


HS gra<lujita 

State 

Nation 


IS ( 2A) 

2S7 { 7.1) 
17 { 3.7) 
2C1 ( 8.0)1 


49 { 33; 
250 ( 4.1) 

54 ( 5.4) 
247 ( 2.9) 


39 ( 3.4) 
264 ( 
44 { 44} 

365 ( 33) 


17 ( 2.7) 
236 ( 3.7) 

23 ( 3.9) 
2^( 34) 


$om# eoUtga 

State 

Nation 


25 ( 3.8) 
277 ( 5.8) 
13 { 2.5) 

V * 


43 { 4.0) 
264 ( 3J) 

57 ( 5.8) 
270 { 3.7) 


49 ( 4.4) 

275 ( 24) 
48 ( 44) 

378 ( 3.0) 


12 ( 2.4) 
17 ( 3.1) 

j 


CoHaga graduate 

State 

Nation 


26 ( 3.4) 
287 { 3.5) 

15 ( 2.4) 
282 ( 4.5) 


40 ( 3.5) 
284 { 3.8) 

53 { 4.4) 
275 ( 34) 


58 » '5.3) 
285 ( 1.9) 

50 ( 3.9) 
288 ( 3X)) 


10 { 14) 
236 ( 54) 

18 ( 2.4) 
249 ( *J0) 


OENDER 










Mala 

State 

Nation 


20 ( 2.7) 
273 ( 5.3) 

13 ( 2.2) 
275 ( 5.8) 


46 ( 3.1) 
256 ( 3.7) 

54 ( 4.7) 
260 ( .1.5) 


45 { 3.4) 
276 ( 2 J) 

44 ( 4.1) 
278 ( 3.2) 


16 ( 2.0) 
234 { 4.1) 

22 ( 3.8) 
243 ( 3.0) 


Female 

State 

Nation 


27 { 3.1) 
271 ( 4.1) 

16 ( 2.4) 
283 ( 4.4) 


40 ( 3.0) 
252 ( 3.5) 

53 ( 43) 
282 ( 2.8) 


52 ( 32) 

273 ( 1.9) 
48 ( 34) 

274 ( 2.7) 


13 ( 2.0) 
229 ( 3.9) 

18 ( 24) 
244 ( 34) 



The standard errors of ihe csumated sutigucs appear in parentheses. It can be said with 9/ P*^""! 
certJnty that for each populauon of interest, the value for the entire populauon is wiUiin ± 2 standard e.ror 
of TlZ^le for the sample. The percentages may not toul 100 percent t^ause ^.^ rate e„^as«^ 
cateaorv is not included. • Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not aUow accurate 
deSnation of S.e va,-:abihty of this estimated mean proHcicncy. — Sample s.zc .s insufficent to permit a 
reliable esUmate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A9 



Teachers' Reports on the Availability of 
Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



198C NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


1 0«t AT* ttw RsMurcM 1 
NMCI 


IO«tMostefth* 
RMourcM i NMd 


1 0«t Sonw or Non* of 

ttW RMOITCM 1 NMd 



TOTAt 

State 

Nation 

RilCEfFrHWfCtTY 

WMta 

State 

Nation 

Black 

State 

Nation 

Hispanic 

State 

Nation 

Asian 

State 

Nation 



TYPf: OF COMMUNITY 



Advantaged urtan 

State 

Nation 

Oltadvanlagad urban 

State 

Nation 

Ex^-ama rural 

State 

Nation 

Othar 

State 

Natron 



and 
ProAciancy 



20 ( 2 J) 
287 { 3.1) 

13 ( 2.4) 
265 ( 4^) 



24 ( 35) 

275 ( 23) 

11 ( 23) 
275 ( 33)! 

12 ( 33) 

-S { 4.2) 
241 ( 5;})! 

14 ( 3.1) 

23 ( 7.6) 
246 ( 7.7)1 

27 ( 7.3) 

19 ( 8.6) 



43 ( 6.2) 

200 ( 3.9)1 

3d ( ^2) 

272 ( 83)1 

11 ( 3.0) 

10 ( 6.8) 

14 (19.1) 

j 

2 ( 2.8) 



21 ( 4.1) 
273 { 3.0)1 

11 ( 2.9) 
265 ( 3.9)! 



and 



45 ( 3^) 
2051 1^) 

56 ( 4.0) 
265 ( 2.0) 



49 ( 4.2) 
274 ( 13) 

56 ( 4.6) 
270 ( 2.3) 

33 ( 5.2) 
244 ( 4.0) 

52 ( 6.6) 
242 ( 2.4) 

41 { 7.0) 
242 ( 4.1) 

44 ( 4.9) 
250 ( 2.9) 

46 ( 7.4) 

37 ( 7.7) 



41 ( 7.5) 

279 ( 5.8)1 

59 ( 8.9) 

286 ( 1.3)1 

40 ( 6.2) 
248 ( 4.7)1 

40(13.1) 
251 ( 5.4)1 

86 (19.1) 

I ***) 

54 (10.4) 
260 ( 6.8)1 

50 { 5.9) 
270 ( 1.8) 

58 ( 5.4) 
264 ( 2.1) 



35 { 3J) 
246 ( 3.0) 

31 ( 4^) 
261 ( 2.9) 



26 ( 4JZ) 

266 1 2 J) 
30 ( 4.6) 

267 ( 3.3) 

55 ( 5.9) 
230 ( 3.4) 

33 ( 7.2) 
236 1 4.9) 

45 { 7.4) 

232 { 4.2)! 

34 ( 7.7) 
244 ( 3.0)1 



28 ( 



7.4) 

( •**) 

(12.7) 



16 ( 7.9) 
3( 3.1) 



49 ( 6.8) 
232 ( 2.6)1 

50 (14.5) 
253 ( 5.5)1 

0 ( 0.0) 

I 

43 (10.3) 
257 { 5.0)1 

29 ( 5.2) 
280 { 3.7)1 

31 ( 5.8) 
2» ( 4.2) 



The standard errors of the estimated stati' tics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each populaUon of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the esumate for the sample. \ Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this esumated mean proficiency. Sample size is msufficicnt to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A9 I Teachers' Reports on the Availability of 

(continued) | Resources ' 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 


f Oat AN the Resoorctf 1 


lOet Mottof the 


1 0«t Soffl* or Nona of 


STATE ASSESSMENT 


Need 


Resources 1 Need 


Vnm RMOuron t N««(l 






Ptfcentage 
aM 

ProAdency 


Peroeniafle 

ProfldeiKy 


— ■ 

MM 

ProfldciMy 


TOTAL 


















2o7 { 3.1} 


2(» ( i«v; 


2Mq \ 3.0) 


Nation 


13 ( 2.4; 


SO { 4.0; 


31 I 4 J) 




2fSp ( 4^) 


( 2.0} 


291 ( 2.9/ 


PARENTS' EDOCATKMf 














on / tk A\ 


State 


17 ( 3.o) 


46 I a.o) 






243 ( 4.1} 




Nation 


a { 2*0} 


54 { 5.7} 








244 ( 2.7} 


243 { 3^}! 


KS graduaia 








State 


17 1 3a)J 


46 I 4.7) 


35 ( 4.7) 






256 ( 1^} 


tSAA f A m\ 

244 ( 3.9} 


Nation 


10 ( 2^} 


CA t A i%\ 

54 { 4^) 


39 ( 4.v; 




253 { 


250 I 1^; 


296 ( 2.6} 


Smm cotttgt 








State 


23 { 3^) 


A2 [ 4.4) 


35 ( 4.6) 




269 ( 5^) 


271 ( lA) 


250 ( 3.7) 


Nat' on 


13 { 3.3) 


«2 { 4.3) 


25 ( 4.1) 






268 ( 23) 


207 ( 3.8) 


CoNagt grailuafa 








State 


23 ( 3>) 


45 ( 3.5) 


31 ( 




277 ( %2) 


27r ( 2.7) 


260 ( 3.6) 


Nation 


15 ( 2.d) 


56 ( 4^) 


30 ( 5.1) 




276 ( 5.4)1 


270 { 2.2) 


273 { 3.7) 


GENDER 








Male 








State 


21 ( 3.1) 


44 ( 3.5) 


36 ( 4.0) 




255 ( 4.4) 


i."^ ( 2^) 


250 ( 3.4) 


Nation 


13 ( 2.S) 


57 { 4.0) 


»} ( 4.0) 




264 ( 5.0)1 


265 ( 2.6) 


264 ( 3.3) 


Female 








State 


20 { 2.6) 


46 ( 3.7) 


33 ( 4.2) 




26S ( 33) 


261 ( 23.) 


247 ( 3.1) 


Nation 


13 ( 2.4) 


55 ( 4.4) 


32 ( 4.7) 




266 ( ^S\ 


264 ( 2.0) 


257 ( 3.0) 



The sundard errors of the cslimatcd gtaiistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population i$ within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ? Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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New York 



TABLE AlOa 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


AtUi 


■stone** W««k 


Uss Than One* a WMk 









TOTAL 



State 
Nation 



WTiHa 

State 

Nation 

Bfack 

State 

Nation 

Hifpanic 
State 

Nation 

Asian 

State 

Nation 



TYPE OF COMMUNITY 



State 
Nation 

Disadvanta^Ml urtisn 

State 

Nation 

EKtrama rural 

State 

Nation 

0«i«r 

State 

Nation 



and 



51 i 3^) 
250 { 2J) 

S0( 4A) 
200 ( 22) 



29( 
273 ( 

2e5( 



3^) 
23) 

2.7) 



36 ( 5.1) 

236 ( 4.2) 
47 ( 8.1) 

240 ( 3.4) 

38 ( 5.9) 

237 { 4.4)1 
64 ( 7.2) 

246 ( 2.5) 

16 ( 6.0) 

^ 

60 ( 6.2) 



17 { 3.7) 
38 (22.9) 

33 { 6.6) 
241 ( 4.6)1 

70(11.7) 
246 ( 4.8)1 

53 (70.8) 
•** ( **•) 

35 (14.6) 
255 ( 53)! 

^3 ( 4.8) 
268 ( 3.1) 

50 ( 4.4) 
260 ( 2.4) 



and 



40 ( 3.4) 
263 ( 2.3) 

43 ( 4.1) 
364 ( 2J) 



44 ( 4.1) 
273 { 24) 

43 ( 43) 
271 ( 2.2) 

31 ( 4 J) 
228 ( 3.2)1 

45 ( 7.0) 
238 ( 4.0) 

27 ( 5.7) 
233 ( 3.3)) 

32 ( 6J) 
247 ( 63)1 

61 ( 7.7) 

37 ( 7.9) 



63 ( 5.2) 
261 ( 2.6)1 

41 (17.9) 
273 ( 6.0)t 

34 { 5.3) 
241 ( 4.8)! 

21 ( 9.0) 
2*9 ( 8.7)! 

25 (37.7) 

56 (17.1) 
256 { 5.9)1 

40 ( 5.2) 
269 ( 3.1) 

44 ( 4.5) 
264 ( 2.8) 



30 ( 3.0) 
260 ( 2.7) 
6 ( 2.0) 
277 ( 5.4)! 



27 { 3.7) 
271 ( 2.2) 
8{ 2.3) 
285 ( 4.9)1 

34 { 4.1) 
245 ( 5.0) 
9( 4.1) 

I ♦♦♦ij 

36 ( 4.7) 
241 ( 3.9) 
4 ( 1.4) 

23 { 8.2) 
4 ( 2.7) 



20 ( 5.0) 

j ♦^j 

20 (12^) 
**• ^ ♦♦♦j 

33 ( 5.6) 
236 ( 3.9)1 
9( 85) 

j 

22 (33.1) 
9 ( 9.6) 

28 ( 5.0) 
266 ( 23)1 
e( 13) 
277 ( 8.3)1 



The standard errors of the esUmaied suiisUcs appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Interpret with cauuon - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estmiated mean proficiency. Sample size is msufRcient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE AlOal 
(continued) | 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
fTATEASSEWMEWT 


At LMtl Oitea a Waak 


Um Tlwn One* • WMk 


Navw 




Pafoantafa 


_ ana 
Pw^dancy 


Pwowias^ 
Mid 


TOTAL 

State 

Nation 


31 ( 3.2) 
250 { 2.«} 

S0{4A) 
2001 ^2} 


40 ( 3.4) 

263 ( 2.3) 
43 { 4.1) 

264 ( 2.3) 


30 \ 3.0} 
200 ( 2.7) 
8 ( 2.0) 
277 ( 5.4)1 


PAREMTS' EOOCATIOM 








KS non-gradualt 

State 


38 { 0.8) 

^ 

CO ( 6.4) 
244 ( 3J) 


31 ( 5.8) 

39 ( 85) 
244 ( 3St)} 


30 ( 4.7) 
1 { 1-4) 

4NN^ 1 J i < ^ 


Nation 


State 
Nation 


33 ( 4.3) 
253 ( 3.2) 

49 ( 4.8) 
252 { 2J) 


39 ( 4.7) 
252 ( 2.9) 

45 { 5.1) 
257 ( 2.7) 


28 ( 3.8) 
253 ( 35) 
6( 2.5) 


Sema coUaoa 

State 

Nation 


32 ( 3A) 
264 ( 42) 

51 ( 5.2) 
266 ( 3.1) 


38 ( 3.8) 

267 ( 3J) 
42 { 5.1) 

268 ( %J2) 


30 { 3,1) 
281 ( 3.7) 
7 ( 2.3) 

j 


Coltaga graduata 

State 

Nation 


27 { 3.2) 
273 ( 3.8) 

48 ( 5.2) 
271 ( 2.8) 


44 ( 3.6) 
274 ( 2.7) 
43 ( 4.4) 

276 { 3.0) 


29 ( 35) 
271 { ^Aff 

11 ( 2-7) 
285 ( 4 J)) 


OENDER 








Mala 

State 

Nation 


28 ( 3.4) 
262 ( 2.9) 

S0( 4J) 
261 ( 3.0) 


40 ( 3.7) 
265 ( 25) 

42 ( 4.0) 
285 ( 3.1) 


32 ( 3.5) 
2^( 2.9) 
8 t 2.1) 
278 ( 5.3)1 


Famala 

State 

Nation 


33 ( 35) 
256 ( 3.7) 

50 i 4.7) 
259 ( 2.2) 


39 ( 3.4) 
202 ( 2.7) 

43 ( 4.7) 
263 ( 2.1) 


28 ( 3.0) 
258 ( 35) 
7 ( 2.1) 
275 ( 8.8)1 



Th* standard errors of the estimated suiistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about V5 percent 
Su m^^^hil for Sch rSpJrrn of intereit. U,e value for'^the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
?f tie esimlle for theS " Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
det^LSn of'tL ^lS^^ esumated mean proficiency. Sample s:ze ,s insufficiem to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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in 



New York 



TABLE Aiobi Teachers' Reports on the Use of Mathematical 
I Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PRORCfENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 


At Lmt Ones a WMk 


LMS TlMtl Cue* ■ WMk 




STATE ASSESSMENT 





TOTAL 

SUte 

Nation 
mC£/ETHWaTY 



state 

Nation 

Blaclc 

State 

Nation 

Hispanic 

State 

Nation 

Asian 

State 

Nation 



TYPE OF COMMUWITY 

AcMniagad laHan 

State 



Nation 

Olsa<lvanlJigtd urtwi 

State 

Na^^-^n 

Ex^tma rural 

State 

Nation 

Ottitr 

State 

Nation 



13 { 2S) 
QSTi 43} 

22 { 3.7) 
254 ( 3l2) 



12 ( 3.1) 
273 ( 2 J)l 
17< 4j0) 

2B1 ( aa)i 

15 ( 2,7) 

22 { SA) 
233 ( SA)\ 

18 ( 3.0) 

39 ( 7S) 
247 ( 3.8) 

7( 3.4) 

42 { 6.5) 



8( 25) 
23 (14.4) 

I 

19 ( 33) 
237 ( 5.2)! 

39(11.4) 
247 ( 7.5)1 

22 (33.1) 

27 (14.9) 

J ♦♦♦J 

13 { 4.0) 
272 ( 3-6)t 

19 ( 4.3) 
253 ( 3.9)( 



73{ 
2621 



9»i 9i9) 
263 { 1J) 



77 r 3^) 
272 ( 15) 

72 ( 42) 
269 ( 2.1) 

64 ( 4.7) 
237 ( 33) 

70 ( 6.3) 
241 ( 2S) 

64 ( 4.6) 
240 { S.3) 

55 ( 73) 
245 ( 3J)t 



85( 



5J) 
•) 

52 ( 5.7) 



( 



71 ( 9.3) 
279 ( 3,7)1 

83(11.6) 
276 ( 5.8)1 

81 ( sr.) 

240 ( 3.2) 
59(12.1) 
253 ( 7.0)1 

76 (33.1) 

65 (14.6) 

262 ( 2.8)f 

80 ( 4.3) 
268 ( 1.8) 

72 ( 5.0) 

263 ( 2.2) 



H(2.1J 
3S4{ SjS} 

2i2( S>Sil 



11 ( 3.3) 
375 ( 64M 

10 ( 8.71 
268( &2)l 

21 ( SjS) 
233 C 4.7M 
8( 3A} 

19 ( 4.0) 
7( 2.6) 

9( 3.9) 

e( 45) 



21 ( 9.6) 
IS ( 9.3) 

«<•• ( 

20( 4J) 
241 ( 8.7)} 
2{ 1J) 

0( Oi)) 
8( 3.9) 

^ 

6 ( 2.6) 
263 ( 6>i)t 

0( 33) 
261 ( 7.1)! 



The standard errors of the esumaied suUstics appear in parentheses. It can be taid with about 95 percent 
ceruiniy that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population it within ± 2 rtandard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, t Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variabiUty of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufRcient to pemtit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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New York 



TABLE AlOb 
(continued) 



Teachers' Refwrts on the Use of Mathematical 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRiAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At Least Once a Week 


Less Ttien Once a Week 


Never 






PeiMfiCaye 
Mm 


^OTMitofe 


mf^cenlafe 




MnafldeMy 


FroMieiicy 


PieAdetKy 


TOTAL 










13 ( 23) 


73 { 2^} 


14 { 2.1) 




297 ( 4S} 


262 ( 1^} 


254 ( SM) 


NaltOn 


22 ( 3.7; 


60 ( 3.9) 


9 ( 2.6) 




254 ( 3.2) 


AAA f « A\ 

263 ( iM) 


282 ( SS]\ 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 
















State 


20 ( 4.9) 


66 ( 5.8) 


14 { 






M / A Al 

244 ( 3^) 


( ***) 




25 ( 5*5) 


66 { 7*2) 


9( 65) 






243 ( 2J) 


^ ***) 


N5 grsdluatt 




State 


13 ( 2.8) 


75 ( 3.3) 


12 ( 25) 






254 ( 1 J) 


( ***) 


Nation 


23 ( 4.9) 


70 { 5 J ) 


7 ( 2,8) 




f ^ All 

246 j 4.0)! 


Af C f A A\ 

2SS ( 22) 




Somt eolltgt 






State 


11 ( 2.7} 


75 ( 3.7) 


14 ( 2.7) 






264 ( 2.5) 




Nation 


ia ( 4.0) 


73 ( 4.3) 


9 ( 2.4) 




281 ( 4,4)* 


289 ( 2.3) 




CoHtge graduata 




State 


12 { 2.4) 


74 ( 3.0) 


14 { 2.5) 




268 { 5,4)! 


273 ( 1.9) 


273 ( 7.0)' 


Nation 


20 { 3 J) 


89 ( 3.7) 


11 ( 2.5) 




2«e ( 33)t 


274 ( 2.2) 


297 ( 4.2)1 


OENDER 








Mala 








State 


13 { 23} 


72 ( 3.2) 


15 ( 2.5) 




260 ( 4.6) 


263 ( 1.7) 


259 ( 63) 


Nation 


22 ( 4.1) 


69 ( 4.1) 


e { 2.0) 




255 { 4,1) 


265 ( 2.1) 


287 ( 7J)I 


Female 






State 


13 ( 2,3) 


74 ( 2.8) 


13 ( 2.0) 




255 ( 4.6) 


261 ( 1.7) 


249 ( 6.6) 


Nation 


21 ( 3.6) 


69 ( 4J2) 


10 ( 3.3) 




254 ( 3.3) 


262 ( 1.9) 


278 ( e.0)f 



The standard errors of the estimated suiistjcs appear in parenlhe$es. 1i can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, ? Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *•* Sample size is insufPicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE AUa j Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of 
I Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMEMT 


Atmot! Ev^ry Day 


S#Mr«l TbMS a WMk 


About One* • WMk or 
LMS 






ami 


mfwm 


Powwlay 
md 


TOTAL 














9( 1J) 








242 i 4 7) 


Nation 










4CVr \ 1,9} 




200 ( 5.1 )t 


RACE/ETHNICtTY 














7( 1.8) 






2a ( 4.1) 








253 ( 5 6)t 


Nation 


V* 1 3.7) 










sua / 3 a) 


264 ( 54)f 




36 ( 4J) 


11 ( 35) 






9^ ^ 1 oil 


\ / 


Nation 


5o ( 7.7) 




9 f 1 41 










nUfWHC 






13 ( 2.0) 


bxate 




37 ( 4^1 




OAO { ^ 9) 






Nation 


Di \ D.O/ 














Asian 






9 ( 4.0) 


9tat6 








I ) 


I 1 


i *** \ 

V f 


Nation 




iw ( J^.^^ 


7(511 






\ ) 


\ f 










AdvanUgtd urlMui 




18 ( 5.6) 


4 ( 2.7) 


State 


78 ( 7.6) 




281 ( 2/)l 






Nation 


83 |15^) 


23 ( 5^) 


14 (14.8) 




263 ( 7.3)1 






Dlaadvanugtd urtwt 




44 ( 5.7) 




State 


43 ( 5.9) 


13 ( 4.2) 


247 ( 6.0)1 


234 ( 4.8)1 


232 ( 5.4)1 


Nation 


ee (10.7) 


31 (11-1) 


4( 2.2) 




252 ( 4.7)1 


243 ( 8.0)1 




Extram* rural 






0 ( 0.0) 


State 


37 (14.0) 


83 (14.0) 








Nation 


50(10.6) 


40 (10.0) 


10 { 7.3) 




26S ( 4.0)} 


247 ( 7,8)! 


*«* j 








8( 2.2) 


SUte 


85 ( 5.7) 


27 ( 4J) 


270 { 2^) 


267 ( 3.2)1 


2S6 ( 6.4)1 


Nation 


63 ( 3.0) 


31 ( 33) 


6( 1.9) 


287 ( 2.3) 


255 ( 3.1) 


257 ( 5.8)1 



The sundard errors of the estimated sutistics appear in parentheses. It can be satd with about 9S percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). ^ 

1 i v> 
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TABLE Alia I Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of 
(continued) | Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFfCIENCY 



IMO fM£P TRIAL 
•TATE ASSESSMENT 


Almost Evary Day 


S«vtral TknM • WMk 







aMi 
A^oAdaiKy 




■no 

Pf^Ndaiicy 


TOTAL 














S1{ 


29) 








2S4( 






NauOfi 




31 < 




7 1 4 a^ 




OUT / 4 a\ 


2S41 

— \ 


2*9} 




PARENTS' EDUCATION 










HS non-5praclUftt9 






8.3) 










5 ( 2.4J 








***) 


I / 


IN •it on 


Of \ OJ9} 


27 { 


52) 








( 




I 7 












5IiI6 




33( 


4.1) 


10 \ d^} 




OCT / 0 ni 


249 ( 


33) 


•it* i ***\ 


iNSDon 


PI \ 


34( 


3.7) 


It f 4 






250( 


24) 


1 ; 


Socnt coMfic 










State 


84 ( 4.4) 


25( 


3.6) 


a ( 2^) 




270 ( 2.4) 


255( 






Nation 


«a( 4^) 


»( 


3.7) 


6 ( 1.9) 




272 ( 2.7) 


2S8( 






Coflt9« gr«<iua!# 










State 


64 ( 3.6) 


2»( 


35) 


8( 15) 




276 ( 2^) 


2e6( 


4.6) 


252 ( 5.9) 


Nation 


61 ( 4.0) 


31 ( 


3.9) 


8 { 3.1) 




281 ( 2.2) 


285( 


3.1) 


J 


OEND€R 




















State 




31 ( 


3.0) 


10 ( 2.4) 




266 ( 2.2) 


258 ( 


3.5) 


243 ( 5.2)1 


Nation 


60 ( 3.7) 


33( 


34) 


7( 1.9) 




288 ( 2.1) 


256 ( 


3.6) 


281 ( 6.7)1 


Famale 








State 


61 ( 3.6} 


31 ( 


3.3) 


6 ( 1.4) 




265 ( 2.1) 


2S0( 


4-2) 


240 ( 6.4) 


Nation 


65 ( 3.61 


28 { 


3.3) 


7 { 2.2) 




288 ( 1.8) 


253 ( 


2.5) 





The standard errors of tlte estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
oeruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. •** Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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TABLE A lib 



ERIC 



Teachers' Reports on >'Jie Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFtCIENCV 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At LmsI Seveiitf Timts 
aWMk 


AboiMO 




LMtttUMlWMMy 






f f oentaie 

— 
ano 

MnoAdeiiGy 


^ 

en 

PfwIIQ 


lency 


Pai^OMlafe 

■tut 

ano 
Prafldacwy 


TOTAL 










State 


43 \ 3*P) 


31 I 


2AP; 






200 ( 24} 






203 ( 3.1) 


Nation 


34 ( 3J) 


33( 




3S ( 3.6} 






SOU 1 




07^ / O 71 


flACEflETMNfCtTY 










WMta 










bvAie 


^ \ 0.^ } 


29( 




25 ( 4.2) 




272 i 1.7; 


27 0 I 


2.0/ 


oyn ( ^ o\ 
p ( S^) 


Nation 


32 I 4.1) 


33 { 


3.P) 






2©4 \ 2.7J 


204 I 




970 ( OCl\ 
Aim \ dM} 


DIMK 










biaie 




•** V 




29 { 5.5) 




231 ( 3^)f 


24V t 


5.7) 


<40 ^ ^rt*; 


Nation 


45 ( 7^) 


3' I 


7.6) 


o^ ^ a i\ 




232 ( 3.1)1 


243 { 


2.3)1 


OAA / 7 oil 


Htsparac 








OKI f It 4 \ 

dy\ O.I ; 


State 


Oft / C 

30 ( 9^) 


y*{ 


4.3) 




234 ( o^Jf 


237 ( 


4.4) 


\ #Af|' 


Nation 


41 { 7.7) 


26( 


5.3) 






242 C m)I 


244 ( 


5.1)1 


9C7 / 9 ^it 


Asian 










State 


3d { f .o; 


a8( 


8.4) 


36 ( 9.4) 


Nation 


37 ( 6.3) 


{ 

35( 


9.7) 


{ / 

21 i1v.4| 






•** { 


•") 


{ } 


TYPE OF CwiHiUHITY 










AtfvanUgad urtan 




39( 




15 ( 5.d) 


State 


46 ( 6.8) 


8.4) 




278 ( 4 8)1 


272 ( 


3.2)1 


1 


Nation 


59 (13.d) 


20( 


6.0) 


21 ( 8.2) 




273 ( 34)1 


*** { 


«.j 


r*« j '^} 


Oitadvaittagtd urten 








22 ( 4.4) 


State 


41 ( 6.3) 


38 ( 


4.1) 




233 ( 3.5)1 


242 ( 


5.2) 


248 ( 8.1)1 


Nation 


50 (13.9) 


22 (11.2) 


28 (10.7) 




237 ( 2.4)1 


258 ( 


8.3)1 


263 ( 4.1)1 


Extrtme rural 










State 


14 (19.1) 


83 (14.0) 


22 (33.1) 




^ 


•** ( 






Nation 


27 (14.3) 


49 (12.7) 


24(10.1} 






258 ( 


e.7)! 




Othw 








30 ( SS) 


State 


46 { 8.6) 


23 ( 


4.4) 




270 ( 2.0) 


265 ( 


3.2)1 


268 ( 3.8)1 


Nation 


30 ( 4.4) 


35( 


4.3) 


36 ( 4.2) 




256 ( 3.3) 


259 ( 


2.8) 


272 ( 2.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated suiJSiics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 9S percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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THE 1990 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 



New York 



TABLE AUbi TeAchers' Reports on the Frequency of 
(continued) | Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1060 NAEP TRIAL 


At Laaal Savaral Timas 




LMSthanWMMy 


STATE ASSESSMENT 


a WMk 


^^^^ou4 ^Ji^oa a \^^aaJc 






Pafpantifa 

Pf^aSaiafiGy 


PpaNolaiiGy 




TOTAL 








SUia 


43 ( 3^1 


31 ( 2Jt) 


27 t %4) 




SOOl 2A) 


256 ( M) 


263 ( 3.1) 


Nation 


34 3J} 


33 ( 3.4) 


32 ( 3.6) 




356 ( 2 J) 


aep( a3) 


274 ( 2.7) 


PARENTS' EOUCATtON 
















State 


43 ( 6.S) 


35 { 4.7) 


22f 45) 




241 ( 4.5}f 






Nation 


35 { «m 


29 { 63) 


36 { ej) 




236 ( 35) 




2S0 ( 43}( 


HS graduata 




State 


41 { 5J) 


34 { 33) 


26 ( 4.7) 




254 ( 2J) 


252 ( 33} 


250 ( 44) 


Nation 


35 ( 5.3) 


36 { 43) 


30 ( 43) 




2S0[ 34) 


250 ( 2.7) 


263 ( 3.4) 


SomacoNtga 




State 


45 { 43} 


32 { 4.4) 


22 { 33} 




264 ( 3.2) 


260 ( 33) 


270 { 4.7) 


Nation 


33 ( 4.7) 


32 { 4.0) 


35 ( 4,1) 




260 ( 2.S) 


26S( 4.2) 


278 ( 2.6) 


CoNtge graduata 






State 


43 ( 4.5) 


27 ( 3,1) 


29 ( 33} 




272 ( 3.0) 


271 ( 4.2) 


275 { 3.7} 


Nation 


35 ( 3.«) 


32 { 3.4) 


33 ( 33} 




264 ( 2.6) 


271 ( 24) 


269 ( 23} 


OEMDER 








Mala 








State 


42 ( 4.2) 


31 ( 33) 


27 ( 4.0} 




263 ( 2.3) 


260 ( 33) 


284 ( 33} 


Nation 


35 ( 4.1) 


35 ( 3.6} 


31 ( 33} 




257 ( 3.2) 


261 ( 23) 


275 ( 3.2) 


Famala 






State 


43 ( 4.1) 


30 ( 3.0) 


26 ( 3.1) 




258 ( 2.6) 


256 ( 2.7) 


262 ( 4.0) 


Nation 


34 ( 4.1) 


32 ( 3.7) 


34 ( 4.1} 




254 ( 2.1) 


258 ( 23} 


273 ( 2.8) 



The sftandard errors of the estimated $tatjrtk« appear in pareniheies. It can be said with about 9S percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest^ the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *•* Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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THE 1990 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 1 17 



New York 



TABLE A12 | Students* Reports on the Frequency of Small 
I Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFfCIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At Uast Onw a WMc 


iMt Than Onc« • WMk 








Paraanbmt 

and 
Prsfldency 




^ aw< 
PraSeiaiiGy 


TOTAL 










State 


21 ( 1-S) 




' f 


56 ( 2 .1) 




2S4( 2 J) 


271 ( 


2.1) 


281 ( ^S] 


Nation 


2a ( 2S) 




1 4) 


44 ( 2S) 




256 ( 2.7) 




2J0) 


261 ( 1.6} 


RAI»ETHNICtTY 










WMta 

State 


20 ( 2.1) 


24 ( 


2.1) 


56 ( 2 J) 


2rO( 2.1) 


279 { 


2.0) 


273 { 13) 


Nation 


27 ( 2^) 


29( 


1.7) 


44 { 35) 


26a ( a.1) 


272 ( 


1.9) 


270 ( 1.7) 


Hack 








04 ( 2*8} 


SUte 


22 ( 2*7) 


13 ( 


1|7) 


229 ( 3.6) 


{ 


***) 


236 ( 3.1} 


Nation 


26 ( 3.0) 


24 ( 




46 ( 47) 




234 ( 3.0} 


245 ( 


4M) 


234 { 3.1) 


Hispanic 




J3{ 


2.1) 


60 ( 3.6) 


State 


27 { 3.4) 


229 { 4.1} 


*** ( 


•*•) 


239 ( 2.6) 


Nation 


37 ( 5.2) 


22 ( 


3.8) 


41 ( 5.0) 


242 ( 3.9) 


250( 


3.4) 


240 { 2A) 


Asian 








JI1 { n) 


State 


16 { 4.7) 




8.1) 




^ ***) 




•**) 


*** ( ***) 


Nation 


28 ( 6.4) 


32( 


4.0) 


40 ( 8.2) 






•**) 




TYPE OF COMMUNITY 










A<}vantagtd urtNui 




27 { 


3.9) 


53 ( 8.6) 


State 


20 { 3.4) 


270 ( 3.3)1 


287 ( 


4.1)1 


281 ( 2.7)1 


Nation 


27 (13J» 


33 ( 


4J) 


40 (13.4) 




286 ( 


5.4)! 


279 ( 3.5)1 


Oltadvantagad urtNUi 




14 ( 


1.8) 




State 


24 ( 2.1) 


63 ( 3.1) 


2^ ( 4.0) 


240 ( 


6.2)1 


240 ( 3.1)1 


Nation 


31 ( 5.7) 


2C( 


2.8) 


49 ( 6.3) 


245 ( 4.0)1 


267 ( 


6.4V 


245 ( 3.7)! 


Extrama rural 








45(21.8) 


State 


22 (12.9) 


34( 


9.4, 






^ ( 






Nation 


34 (10.8) 


27 ( 


3.8) 


39(11.6) 




249 ( 5.2)1 


264( 


3.5)1 


256 ( 6.2)1 


Other 








56 ( 3.3) 


State 


20 ( 25) 


24 ( 


2.6) 


267 ( 3.1) 


275 ( 


2J2) 


268 ( 1.8) 


Nation 


27 { 2.6) 


28 ( 


1.7) 


45 ( 3.3) 


260 ( 3.3) 


264 1 


2.1) 


262 ( 2.2) 



The standard errors of \ht eitimaied suusUcs appear in parentheses. U can be said wiih aboui 95 percent 
ceriajniy that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. * Interpret with caution - ihe nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample si^e is insufTtcieni to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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THE 1990 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 



New York 



TABLE A12 1 Students' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
(continued) | Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 




Lms Than One* a WmIc 


New 





Paraar 
an 


rtaga 

d 

fancy 


Nrcar 
an 
pmno 


itafa 

rf 

laney 


and 

MvCdancy 


TOTAL 












State 


21 ( 


1^) 


2Q { 


14) 


58 { 2.1) 




2S4 ( 


2.8) 


271 ( 


2.1 ; 


261 ( 15) 


Nation 


2«( 


2S) 


26 { 


1.4) 


44 ( 2.9) 






2.7) 


2671 


2.0) 


261 ( 1.6) 


PARENTS EDUCATION 












HS non-5r>dUate 












State 


26 ( 


4.1) 


15 { 


2.1) 


59 ( 4.2) 




( 


•*•) 


•** ( 




244 ( 3.6) 


Nation 


29[ 


4^) 


29{ 


3.0) 


42 ( 4.5) 




242 { 


3.4) 


244 { 


3.0) 


242 ( 2.7) 


HS graituata 












State 


19 { 


1.9) 


19 { 


2.1) 


62 ( 2.9) 




244 ( 


3.6) 


264 ( 


3S) 


252 ( 1.9) 


Nation 


28 ( 


3.0) 


28 ( 


1.8) 


43 ( 3.4) 




251 ( 


3.7) 


261 ( 


2.6) 


252 ( 1.7) 


Sonw coUag* 






State 


24 ( 


2.5) 


23{ 


2A) 


5:-: , 3.0) 




25a( 


4.0) 


272 ( 


3.7) 


265 ( 2.7) 


Nation 


27 ( 


3.9) 


27 ( 


2.4) 


46 ( 3.8) 




2&5{ 


3.6) 


268( 


3^) 


266 ( 2.1) 


CoHaga graduata 












Slate 


20( 


2.1) 


24 ( 


1i>) 


56 ( 2.7) 




269( 


3.9) 


281 ( 


2.4) 


272 ( 1.8) 


Nation 


28 ( 


3,0) 


28 ( 


1.9) 


44 ( 3.6) 




270 ( 


2.7) 


278 { 


2.8) 


275 ( 2.2) 


OENOER 












Mala 












State 


21 ( 


1.7) 


21 ( 


1.6) 


58 ( 2.2) 




255 ( 


3.1) 


273 { 


2.9) 


262 ( 1.7) 


Nation 


31 ( 


2J9) 


28 ( 


1.7) 


41 ( 2.9) 




25S( 


3.3) 


268( 


2.6) 


262 ( 1.8) 


Famait 




State 


21 ( 


2.0) 


20{ 


1.8) 


58 ( 2.4) 




253 ( 


3.5) 


269 ( 


2.3) 


259 ( 1.9) 


Nation 


26( 


2.4) 


27 ( 


1.8) 


47 ( 3.2) 




257 ( 


2.8) 


2e6( 


1.7) 


260 ( 1.8) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, 'he value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. •** Sample size is insufilcient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 



THE 1990 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 



1S4 



U9 



New York 



TABLE A13 | Students' Reports on the Use of Mathematics 
I Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



law NAEP TfllAL 
STATE AS9E9fMeNT 


At LMst One* • WMk 


Lms Than One* • WMk 





TOTAL 
State 

Nation 

iMC6«THIItCfrY 

WMto 

Stata 

Nation 

Mack 

State 

Nation 

Hispanic 

State 

Nation 

Asian 

State 

Nation 



TYPE OF COMMUtllTY 

Aifvantagad urtoan 

State 



Nation 

Oitac^antaged urtan 

State 

Nation 

ExtTMTW rural 
State 

Nation 

Other 

State 

Nation 



27 ( 1^; 

354 ( 1A 

28 { 14} 
2Sft( 2^) 



2d{ 1^) 
271 { 2.0) 

27 ( 1.9} 
28S( 2 A) 

32 ( 3.3} 
2Si{ %A) 

27 { 35) 
234 ( 3.7) 

34 { 3.8) 
229 ( 3.8) 

38 ( 4^) 
241 ( AJR) 

24 ( 3.8) 

32 ( 3.7) 



27 ( 


2.6) 


278 ( 


43)1 


30 (10.3) 


278 ( 


6.1)1 


32 ( 


33) 


232 ( 


2.7)1 


35( 


8,6) 


249 ( 


5.3)1 


29 ( 


8.1) 






21 ( 


3.1) 


( 


***) 


24 ( 


?.0) 


266 ( 


2.6) 


27 ( 


2.0) 


256( 


2.9) 



271 ( 



1:2] 
13) 
1.2 
1.S 



38 ( 1.8} 

277 ( 1.3) 

33 ( 1.6} 

275 1 1.6) 

19 ( 2.3} 
242 ( 44) 

27 ( 35) 
248 { 43) 

21 ( 2.1} 
»2 { 4.7) 

23 ( 2.0) 
253 ( AA) 

X ( 7.0) 

30 ( 3.2) 



41 ( 2i>; 

258 { 13; 
41 ( 2.2) 

259 ( 1.6} 



38 { 2.4} 
272 ( 13} 

40 ( 23) 
268 ( 13) 

49 ( 33) 

236 ( 33} 
48( 43} 

232 ( 23) 

45 ( 4.2) 

237 ( 2.7) 

40 ( 4.0) 
240 ( 13) 

41 ( 6.4) 

• I 4Nnir^ 

38 ( 4.7) 



37 ( 33) 


37 ( 33) 


286 ( 23)1 


277 ( 23)1 


33 { 43) 


32 (11.1) 


284 ( 3.2)1 


261 ( 53)1 


23 { 2.2) 


45 ( 4.4) 


252 ( 4.2)1 


236 ( 2.7)! 


19 ( 2.1) 


46 ( 6.4) 


256 ( 5.7)1 


248 ( 43)f 


58 ( 4.2) 


13 ( 5.3) 


( 




37 ( 4.7) 


43 ( 5.0) 


262 ( 4.7)1 


251 ( 5J2}I 


36 ( 2.2) 


401 3.1) 


274 ( 1.9) 


268 ( 1.9) 


31 ( 1.4) 


41 ( 24) 


270 ( 1.8) 


260 ( 2.2) 



The sUndard errors of the csUmated sutistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each popuiation of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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THE 1990 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 



New York 



TABLE A13 | Students' Reports on the Use of Mathematics 

(continued) | Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 




Lms Ttwi Ohm A WMk 


Nsvwr 





P'av^aiitage 

mnri 


PiiQiniaia 


■Jiff 
ana 










TOTAL 










AC I 






/ 1 a^ 




9<a f 4 ai 








41 t 2^J 




4(90 ( 


4EW \ i«9; 


9fio f 4 ai 


PARENTS' EDUCATtOM 








K9 noivgnidUat* 








dials 


JU i 4.1 j 


4{# { a.UJ 


^a f K0\ 

40 I 9,^) 




\ ) 


I } 


9AJ1 t 141 
<4U ( 1 ) 




27 [ 4^J 




AT 

4/ ^ 0,UJ 








a4U \ tf*^}; 


119 ynKXiJiiv 










OK t 0 (\\ 
49 \ 4.v) 




AK. i 0 <%\ 
49 1 Z^J 






Ai||4 / 9 4\ 


*92 ( ««9/ 








A^ / O 1\ 
44 \ 




OCA i o A\ 


4P¥ \ d-f) 












State 


27 ( 22) 


AA 1 A ^ \ 

32 ( 2.4; 


41 ( 3.0) 




255 ( 43) 


26S ( 3.1) 


206 ( 3JZ) 


Nation 


2«( 2^) 


38 ( 2.3) 


35 ( 2.6) 




261 ( 3.5) 


274 ( 2^!) 


263 ( 2.1) 


CoMg# gracfuatt 








State 


25 ( 1J) 


37 f 1.7) 


37 ( 2.3) 




268 ( 2^) 


281 ( 2.0) 


269 ( 2.4) 


Nation 


30 ( 2S) 


32 ( 2.0) 


38 ( 2.6) 




268 ( 3.0) 


278 ( 2.0) 


275 { 2.0) 


GENDER 








Mala 








State 


29 ( 1,9) 


31 { 1.7) 


40 ( 2.4) 




253 ( 2,4) 


273 ( 1.9) 


262 ( 2.5) 


Nation 


32 { 2,0) 


30 ( 13) 


38 ( 2.2) 




256 ( 2S) 


271 ( 2.1) 


260 ( 1.8) 


Famate 








State 


24 { 13) 


33 ( 1.5) 


43 ( 2.3) 




254 ( 2.1) 


268 ( 2.2) 


255 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


25 { 2.0) 


31 { 1^) 


44 ( 2.6) 




257 ( 3,0) 


288 ( 1.5) 


257 ( 1.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each popuJaiion of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, *** Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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New York 



TABLE A14 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFiOENCY 



ItW NAEP TRIAL 
STATE AStESSMEMT 


Aimo^ Evary Day 


Savwal TiniM a WMk 


About OMtaWMk or 





FeraanEapB 

jwd 
PioflolaMy 




PeiMiilege 
ana 

PfeWdencY 


TOTAL 








State 


•3( 2-a) 




17 ( 1.7) 




AAA / 4 ft) 


SCS9 \ tJmi 




Nation 


74 ( 


MAI 


<fe 1 4 ai 
12 K i*e; 










RAC&ETHNraTY 








WNIO 






15 ( 2.1) 


State 




20 { 1.6) 


277 I ^J^} 


2W i i-o) 




Nation 


78 ( 23} 


13 ( QA) 


44 i 9 9^ 

11 I 2.2) 




274 { 13) 




9fi9 f 5 4\l 


Black 






23 ( 3^) 


State 


54( 4J) 


23 ( 2.8} 


242 { 3.6) 


231 ( 3*u) 


9911 / 9 01 
AO I 4fAlj 


Nation 


71 { 2A) 


15 ( 1J) 


4^ / <s 9) 
14 ( 3^] 


240 ( 2^) 


232 ( 3.1 ) 


99^ f a 411 








20 ( 33) 


state 


58 ( 4.6) 


2i { 2-9J 


241 { 3«o; 




997 ? 


Nation 


61 ( 3.7) 


21 ( 2«¥) 


Aj f 0 7\ 


249 ( 2«3) 






Asian 






13 ( 3.6) 


state 


73 ( 4.9) 






MAM ^ M it 

260 { 6.1)! 




I 1 


Nation 


79 ( 4.9) 


13 I 3^) 


A f 9 a\ 




AAA / C A\l 

289 ( 5.0)1 


i ; 


\ / 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 








Advantaged urtan 




24 { 2.8) 


13 ( 3.7) 


state 


83 ( 5.7) 




285 ( 2.1)1 


274 ( 3.6)1 


«^ 1 ^^) 


Nation 


73(11.1) 


13 { 1.7) 


14 (10.4) 




286 ( 4.0)1 






Dieadvantaged ur1»an 


54 ( 5.1) 


22 ( 2.2) 


24 ( 3.7) 


state 


242 ( 3.6)1 


235 ( 4.8)1 


233 ( 3.3)1 


Nation 


68 ( 2.8) 


15 ( 2.5) 


15 ( 22) 


253 ( 3.7)1 


243 ( 4.4)1 


235 ( 6J}I 


Extreme nral 






0 ( 0.0) 


state 


88 ( 6.5) 


11 ( 6.5) 




274 { 2.1)1 


*M 1 *^) 


1 


Nation 


68 (11.3) 


15 { 3.6) 


17 ( ii) 




263 ( 4^)1 


*«« j «««^ 


*** 1 


Other 






16 ( 2.4) 


state 


66 ( 3.4) 


18 ( 1i)) 


273 ( 1.8) 


264 ( 2.1) 


262 ( 3.2) 


Nation 


75 { 2.2) 


14 ( 1.0) 


10 ( 14>) 


267 ( 1.6) 


252 { 2.6) 


238 ( 43)! 



The sundard errors of the estimated sutistics appear in parentheses. It can be laid with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with cauUon - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of thi< estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufTwient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A14 | Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
(continued) | Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCV 



1B0O NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Ahnott Every Day 









rifM9 

an 


i|Ka||a 

m 

lanoy 




an 


i 

iancy 


and 

IKraflclaiiGy 


TOTAL 
















Z.4J 


21 I 




17 ( 1.7) 




\ 


4 A\ 


255 ( 


4 A\ 
IM] 


246 ( 2*6] 


NAtlon 


74 ( 


4 A) 
lii) 


'4 ( 


i\ *\ 
0^} 


12 { 1 J) 




297 ( 


4 0> 


2S2 ( 


4 T% 

1.7) 


242 ( 4^) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 












NS imvgradMU 












State 


55 ( 




26 ( 


A AS 

4.4} 


19 ( 4.7) 




t%A^ f 

24o ( 


3^) 


( 


•4«i 

1 


•4>* ^. *^^) 


Nation 


ttA t 


3.4) 


4ft / 

IB ( 


2.0} 


18 ( 3.1) 




U£ t 

24o { 


2.3} 








HS gTMuata 












Statd 


97 { 


3*9} 


24 ( 


2.6) 


19 ( 2.6) 




OCA / 


2.6) 


291 I 


^41 

3-1) 


244 { 3.7) 


Nation 


71 ( 


3.6) 


4A / 

16 ( 


4 A\ 

1-6} 


13 ( 2.6) 




2S8 ( 


4 A\ 

1.6) 


249 ( 


3.2] 


2^ ( 3.4)1 


Sonw collage 












State 


82 ( 


2.6) 


21 ( 


2.4) 


17 ( 2.4) 




271 ( 


2.0) 


257 ( 


3.5) 


250 { 6.0) 


Nation 


80( 


2.0) 


11 ( 


1^) 


9 ( 1.7) 




270 { 


1.9) 






J 


Coltagt graduata 












State 


87 ( 


2.7) 


19; 


1.5) 


14 { 1.7) 




277 ( 


1.8) 


269 ( 


2.4) 


261 ( 3.9) 


Nation 


77 ( 


2.7) 


13 ( 


0.9) 


10 ( 2.3) 




279 ( 


1.6) 


2eo( 


2.8) 


257 ( 6.4)t 


OENOER 












Mala 












State 


62 ( 


23) 


22 ( 


1.4) 


15 ( 1.9) 




267 ( 


2.1) 


257 ( 


2.5) 


251 ( 3.5) 


Nation 


72 ( 


2.4) 


16 ( 


1.2) 


12 ( 2.1) 




266 i 


1.6) 


252 ( 


2.5) 


242 ( 6.1) 


Ftmala 












State 


63{ 


2.7) 


19 < 


1.6) 


18 ( 1.9) 




265 ( 


2.1) 


253 ( 


2.8) 


2461 3.1) 


Nation 


76 ( 


1.8) 


13 ( 


1.0) 


11 ( 1.6) 




265 ( 


1.3) 


250 ( 


2.5) 


242 ( 3.8) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for e»ch population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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New York 



TABLE A15 



ERIC 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE CF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1090 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At iMSt Sevtrai Thnas 
a Week 


About Onet a WMk 


Lata Than Waatdy 






and 


Paraantaya 
and 


Paraanlafla 
and 




Pfiollclenoy 


Pi'oflcjancy 


PraSdancy 


i WiAL, 








State 


41 { 2.4) 


22 ( 1.4) 


36 ( 2.3) 




2Se ( 2.0) 


263 ( 1.9) 


265 { 2.2) 


Nation 


38 ( 2.4) 


25 ( 1.2) 


37 ( 2.5) 




253 ( 2.2) 


261 ( 1.4) 


272 ( 1.9) 


RACE/ETHNICITY 








WMta 








State 


42 ( 3.0) 


23 { 1.6) 


36 ( 3.0) 




269 ( 1.3) 


275 ( 1,8) 


278 ( 2.5) 


Natfon 


35 ( 2.9) 


24 ( 1.3) 


41 ( 3.0) 




262 ( 2.5) 


269 ( 1.5) 


277 ( 2.0) 


Black 








State 


45 { 4.7) 


22 ( 3.1) 


33 ( 3.4) 




231 ( 3.2) 


238 ( 3.3) 


243 ( 3.8) 


Nation 


48 ( 3.8) 


M { 2.7) 


20 ( 3.1) 




232 ( 4.3) 


241 ( 2.9) 


241 ( 4,4) 


Hispanic 






40 { 3.6) 


State 


38 ( 3.0) 


22 { 2.3) 




233 { 3.9) 


239 ( 3.7) 


240 ( 3.0) 


Nation 


44 ( 4.1) 


25 { 3.4) 


32 ( 4.3) 




238 ( 3.9) 


247 ( 3.3) 


248 ( 3,3) 


Asian 








State 


34 ( 5.6) 


20 ( 4.6) 


48 ( 8.0) 








1 


Nation 


32 { 5.1) 


17 ( 3.5) 


51 ( 5.9) 




j 


j ***) 




TYPE Of COMMUNITY 








Advai^Htd taiMn 








State 


48 ( 6.0) 


24 ( 3.8) 


28 ( 6.9) 




276 ( 3.6)1 


281 ( 4J»)I 


289 ( 3.8)1 


Nation 


50 ( 9.0) 


19 ( 4.9) 


31 ( 9.3) 




271 ( 3.3)1 


^ ***) 


299 ( 5,?;; 


Oieadvai^gtd urtan 




20-{ 2.7) 


36 ( 3.9) 


State 


44 { 5.1) 




234 ( 4.0)! 


237 ( A2)\ 


245 ( 4.0)1 


Nation 


37 ( 5.8) 


23 ( 3.6) 


41 ( 6.7) 




240 ( 4.8)1 


253 ( 4.1)! 


255 ( 4.2)1 


Extrtma rural 








State 


24 ( 9.2) 


39 ( 9.0) 


38 (17.6) 




#«# ^ lHh»J 






Nation 


42 (10.1) 


30 ( 4.4) 


28 ( 7.5) 




249 ( 4.0)1 


256 ( 3.4)1 


267 ( 7.3)1 


Ottwr 








State 


40 ( 3.7) 


21 ( 1.6) 


^ ( 3.6) 




266 ( 1.8) 


270 ( 2.3) 


273 ( 3.0) 


Nation 


36 ( 2.9) 


26 ( 1.2) 


38 ( 2.9) 




252 ( 3.0) 


261 ( 2.1) 


272 ( 1.8) 



The sundard errors of the estimated suusiics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficiem to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE Ais I Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
(continued) | Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At LmsI S#vtrjrt TiMM 
«WMk 


MmniI OiiM a WMfc 


tnt TTianWMMy 



TOTAL 


m 


Imcv 


9W0M 

_ «i 

PraAc 


lenpy 




i 

iency 


State 






22( 


1.4) 


»( 


24) 




^( 


2J0) 


9«3( 


1*) 


2«$( 


2^) 


Nation 


U{ 


24) 


25 ( 


1.2) 


S7( 


23) 






2^} 


261 ( 


M) 


272 { 


1.9) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 














HS Mivgraduata 














State 


3e( 


5.1) 


24 ( 




41 ( 


5.2) 




242 ( 


3^) 


( 




240 ( 


3.6) 


Nation 


41 ( 


4^) 


30( 


2.7) 


29{ 


4.0) 




235( 


3.1J 


243 { 


2.7) 


253( 


aj) 


K9 graduate 






State 


43( 


3.2) 


22( 


2.2) 


34{ 


2.7) 




240 ( 


2.5) 


257 ( 


2J») 


2S5( 


2J) 


Nation 




3^) 


29{ 


2.2) 


32( 


3.6) 




247 ( 


2.7) 


2S6{ 


2.5) 


262( 


2.2) 


Seme college 








State 


45{ 


3.1) 


20{ 


1.7) 


35{ 


3.0) 




2K{ 


3.0) 


2e3( 


3.8) 


271 ( 


3.4) 


Nation 


34( 


3.4) 


26( 


2.2) 


40( 


3.8) 




258 ( 


2.3) 


258' 


2.5) 


271 ( 


2.8) 


CeNege graduate 










State 


41 ( 


2.8) 


22( 


1.5) 


38( 


3.0) 




2fl7 ( 


iS) 


277 { 


2.6) 


278 ( 


2.8) 


Nation 


38{ 


2.5) 


22 { 


1.5) 


41 ( 


2.6) 




2e4( 


2.C) 


273 ( 


2.5) 


285( 


24) 


GENDER 














Male 

State 


40( 


2.3) 


25 ( 


1.5) 


35( 


2.4) 




257 ( 


2.4) 


266{ 


2.1) 


267 ( 


2S) 


Nation 


M( 


2.7) 


25 ( 


1.6) 


35( 


2.7) 




2S3( 


2.7) 


263( 


2.3) 


274 ( 


2.4) 


Female 








State 


43( 


3.0) 


20( 


1.6) 


37 ( 


2.6) 




256 ( 


2.4) 


258 ( 


2.8) 


263 ( 


2S) 


Nation 


37 ( 


2.5) 


25 ( 


15) 


38( 


2.6) 




253 ( 


2.1) 


258 ( 


1.8) 


2e8( 


2.2) 



The standard errors of the estimated sutistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty ihat» for each population of interest, the value for the entire ;.opuIation is within -t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufRcient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A18 



Students' Reports on Whether They Own a 
Calculator and Whether Theur Teacher Explains 
How to Use One 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 





Own a Calcitator 


iMdwr EiqiUiira Calculator Us* 


1980 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 






ParMiitefe 
and 




Paivanlafa 
and 






FfoHclficif 


PfoNoiancy 


PraSdancy 


Prafldancy 


TOTAL 










State 
Nation 


86 ( 03) 
262 ( 15} 
97 { 04) 

2W I >•«>) 


4( 05) 
238 { 4.8) 

3( 04) 


36 ( 2.2) 
257 ( 1.7) 
48 ( 25) 


64 ( 25) 
263 1 1.4) 

51 ( 25) 
266 ( 151 


RACE/ETMNrCITY 










WMtt 

State 

Nation 


89 ( OA) 
274 ( 1.0) 

86 ( OA) 
270 ( 15) 


2 ( 05) 
2 ( 0.3} 

««« j 


36 { 2 J) 
271 { 14) 

46 ( 2 J) 
268 ( 15) 


64 ( 25} 
275 { 15) 

54 ( 2.6) 
273 ( 1.8) 


Blaek 

State 

Nation 


83 ( 2.0) 
237 ( 2.7) 

83 ( 15) 
237 ( 2.8) 


7 ( 2.0) 

1 ♦♦♦J 

7{ 15) 


35 ( 3.0) 
231 ( iS) 

53 ( 4.9) 
235 ( 3.6) 


65 ( 35) 
2^ ; 2.8) 

47 ( 45) 
239 ( 2.7) 


Hispanic 

State 

Nation 


81 ( 1.6) 
238 ( 2.7) 

82 ( 1.2) 
245 ( 2.7) 


9( 1.6) 
8( 1.2) 


37 ( 4.1) 
235 1 3.9) 

83 ( 45) 
243 ( 34) 


63 ( 4.1) 
239 ( 2.4) 

37 ( 45) 
245 ( 25) 


Asian 

State 

Nation 


89 ( 14) 

281 ( 5.0)1 
89 ( 0.9) 

282 i 5.3)1 


1 ( 14) 

^ 

1 ( 0.9) 

J ♦♦♦J 


32 ( 5.7) 
52 ( 4.8) 


68 ( 5.7) 
48 ( 4.8) 


TYPE Of (»IMiyiUNITY 










Advanta^td urtMUi 

State 

Nation 


99 ( 05) 
281 ( 2.2)1 

88 ( 1.0) 
281 ( 3.8)1 


1 { 05) 
1 ( 1.0) 


35 ( 3.4) 

279 { 35)1 
45(125) 
276 { 25)1 


65 ( 34) 
282 ( 25)1 

55(125) 
285 ( 64)( 


Ditadvantaged urt»an 

State 

Nation 


92 ( 1.3) 
238 ( 2.6) 

94 ( 1.2) 
250 ( 35)1 


8 ( 15) 
6 ( 1.2) 

«*« 1 


39 ( 45) 

235 ( 4.0)1 
63 ( 75) 
247 ( 4.1)1 


61 ( 45) 
241 ( 35)1 

47 { 75) 
251 ( 3.6)i 


Extrama rural 

State 

Nation 


95 ( 3J)) 
276 { 24)1 

96 ( 15) 
257 ( 3.9)1 


5( 3.9) 
4 ( 1.3) 

1 


40 (12.3) 

42 ( 8.7) 
251 ( 4.8)1 


60 (12.3) 

1 

58 ( 8.7) 
261 { 44)! 


State 
Nation 


96 ( 04) 
270 ( 15) 

97 ( 05) 
263 ( 1.7) 


2 ( 04) 

^ 

3( 05) 
233 ( 54) 


35 ( 35) 
267 ( 15) 

50 ( 2.7) 
258 ( 2,1) 


65 ( 35) 
271 ( 1.7) 

50 ( 2.7) 
266 ( 2.0) 



The standard errors of ihe estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 nandard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caulion - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. ••• Sample size is insufiicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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New York 



TABLE A18 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on Whether They Own a 
Calculator and Whether Their Teacher Explains 
How To Use One 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



STATE ASSESSMENT 


Own a CUcuto^ 


TMdWf &i|Htfnf CilcuMor Um 




No 


Yes 


No 





^af^oefitass 
PppNctMicy 


Mii 


Pevoaiitiss 
PfsNolsiiGy 




TOTAL 












SUte 


98 ( 0^) 


4{ 05} 


Se( 23) 


Ml 


[ ^} 




262 { 13) 


236 ( 43) 


M7 ( 1,7} 


963 


; ^A) 


Nation 


87 { 04} 


3( 04) 


48 ( 23) 


51 ! 






263 { 13} 


234 { 33} 


391 ( 1.7) 


266 


; 14) 


PARENTS' EDUCATKMI 












HS non-sradUatt 












State 


88 { 3.1) 


11 ( 3.1) 


42 ( 53} 


Ml 


[ 5X} 




242 ( %A) 




241 ( %A) 


2431 


aij 


Nation 


82 f 1.6} 


6( 13} 


S3( 4^ 


47 






243 ( 2.0) 




842 ( 23) 


2431 


24) 


KS graduala 










State 


85 ( 13) 


5( 13} 


38 { 33) 


61( 34} 




254 ( 1.7) 




253 ( 33} 


254 ( 2.2) 


Nation 


97 ( QS) 


3 ( 0.6) 


54 ( S.0) 


^( 3^) 




255 f 15) 


I / 


252 1 13) 


258 ( 2.0) 


Some co^e^ 












State 


9S ( 0.8) 


2( 08) 


34 ( 


861 






2^ { 2.0} 




266 ( 2.7) 


2« 




Nation 


86 ( 0.9) 


4( OJ) 


48 ( 3.2) 


52 ( 3^) 




26» ( 1.6) 




265 ( 2A) 


268 ( a.2) 


CoMge graHuaia 












State 


88 ( 0.4) 


1 { 0.4) 


33 { 25) 


67 ( 25) 




274 { 14) 




268 { 25) 


276 { 1.8) 


Nation 


98 ( 02) 


1 { 0.2) 


46 ( 2.8) 


54 { 2.6) 




275 ( 1.6) 




268 { 2.2) 


280 ( 1J) 


OENOER 
























*^te 


87 ( 0.«) 


3 ( 0.6) 


36 ( 25) 


•«l 


' 2.6) 




263 ( 15) 


*** { V*) 


256 ( 2.2) 


265 ( 15) 


Nation 


97 { 05) 


3( 05) 


51 { 2.6) 


49 ( 2 J) 




264 ( 1.7) 




258 ( 2,1) 


268 { 2.1) 


Famate 












State 


96 ( 0.8) 


4 ( 0.8) 


36 ( 2.3) 


64 ( 2 J) 




261 ( 15) 




255 ( 1.9) 


261 ( 1.9) 


Nation 


97 ( 05) 


3{ 05) 


47 ( 25) 


531 


25) 




262 ( 1.3) 




258 ( 1.7) 


2631 


1.6) 



The sundard errors of the estimated sutistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 9S percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest* the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. **• Sample size is insufficient lo permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE AI9 



ERIC 



Students' Reports on the Use of a Calculator 
for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IflOO NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


MMldng ProMMit in 
CIms 


Ooin9 PtoMotis at Homa 


TaUng Qutezat or Tattt 


Almost 
Atways 


Ne df 


Almost 
Always 


Never 


Aimmt 
Always 


Never 





PenpanlaQe 


Peraacitafe 

yd 


Mid 


and 


^ and 


faraantims 
_ and 




PMAdanoy 


Praflciaiicy 


PnrffeiMicy 


PraHclacicy 


Praffdency 


ppafldaiKy 


TOTAL 














State 


40 ( 1^) 


36 { 1.8) 


2«| 13) 


24 { 1.1) 


21 { 13) 


44 { 14) 




247 { 1.8) 


277 { 1.8) 


251 ( 1.8) 


273 ( 2.2) 


242 ( 2.0) 


279 { 13) 


Nation 


46 { 13) 


23 ( 1J) 


30 ( 13) 


18 ( 0J9) 


27 ( 1.4) 


30 ( 2.0) 




2S4( iJS) 


272 { 1^) 


AAA / d ttk 

201 { 1.6) 


263 { i>6) 


293 ( 8.4) 


di^ { 1.4/ 


RACE/ETHNiCITY 














White 












52 ( 1.7) 


State 


33 ( 1J) 


44 ( 2.2) 


28 ( 1.2) 


26 ( 1.5) 


18 ( 1.2) 




261 { 1.4) 


283 ( 1.7) 


264 ( 1.5) 


280 { 2.3) 


256 ( 2.3) 


283 ( 13) 


Nation 


48 { 1.7) 


24 ( 2.2) 


31 ( 1.5) 


18 ( 1.2) 


25 ( 1.6) 


32 ( 2.3) 




282 ( 1.7) 


278 { 1.3) 


270 I 1.7) 


269 ( 23) 


263 ( 2.6) 


279 ( 1,2) 


Black 












26 ( 2.6) 


State 


55 ( 2.7) 


24 ( 2.6) 


32 ( 2.4) 


17 i 2.0) 


34 ( 3.7) 




230 ( 2.7) 


258 ( 2.7) 


233 ( 3.6) 


*#« ^ j 


228 ( 33) 


257 ( 2.9) 


Nation 


57 ( 3.2) 


20 ( 3.9) 


31 ( 2.9) 


18 { 1.9) 


38 ( 3.3) 


24 ( 3.1) 




232 ( 2.4) 


249 ( 4.0) 


233 ( 3.3) 


248 ( 53) 


230 ( 3.6) 


251 ( 4.1) 


Hispanic 










27 ( 3.7) 


29 ( 3.0) 


State 


4d( 3.8) 


28 ( 2.7) 


32 ( 3.6) 


22 { 23) 




231 ( 3.2) 


254 ( 3.8) 


229 ( 3.0) 


254 ( 6.1) 


229 ( 33) 


258 ( 2.7) 


Nation 


51 ( 2.9) 


16 ( 3.5) 


26 ( 3.2) 


21 ( 2.1) 


26 ( 2.7) 


22 ( 3.1) 




239 ( 2.8) 


252 ( 3.3)1 


238 { 4.8) 


244 ( 3.1) 


237 ( 3.2) 


256 ( 4.2) 


Asian 












61 ( 6.8) 


State 


29 ( 5.1) 


56 { 8.8) 


26 ( 5.9) 


35 ( 63) 


13 ( 3.2) 
















Nation 


35 ( 6.3) 


29 ( 5.8) 


30 ( 8.3) 


23 ( 4.4) 


23 ( 5.8) 


46 ( 8.4) 










1 






TYPE OF COMM JNITY 














AclvanUgtd urtan 










14 ( 2.2) 


57 ( 3.6) 


State 


29 ( 2.8) 


48 ( 4.1) 


25 ( 2.1) 


27 ( 3.1) 




267 ( 2.7)1 


288 ( 2.3)1 


270 ( 4.0)1 


282 ( 3.4)1 




200 ( 2.0)1 


Nation 


51 ( 5.4) 


23 (107) 


32 ( 6.1) 


15 ( 2.4) 


31 ( 3.8) 


28 ( 9.8) 




270 { 4.7)1 


j j 


274 ( 4.9)1 




281 { 7.6)1 


285 ( 4.2)1 


Olsadvantaged urban 








22 ( 3.0) 


26 { 33) 


31 ( 33) 


State 


4» ( 3.2) 


29 ( 4.9) 


32 ( 3.6) 




227 { 2.7) 


259 ( 3.4)1 


228 { 2.5)1 


256 ( 5.1)' 


226 ( 1.8)1 


261 ( 2.6)1 


Nation 


52 ( 3.1) 


22 ( 4.5) 


30 ( 3.3) 


24 ( 23) 


27 ( 2.9) 


27 { 4.8) 




241 ( 3.8)1 


259 ( 5.4)1 


246 t 5.2)< 


254 { 4.6)1 


240 ( 4.9)1 


263 ( 5.0)1 


EKtrtme rural 












55 ( 63) 


State 


32 ( 2.0) 


44 (13.2) 


40 ( 4.4) 


25 ( 63) 


14 ( 1.5) 
















Nation 


46 ( 7.4) 


29 ( 6.5) 


20 ( 23) 


23 ( 3.9) 


24 ( 6.6) 


37 ( 83) 




246 ( 4.3)! 


268 ( 6.1)1 




263 { 4.4)1 




270 ( 4.0)1 


Othar 












49 ( 1.9) 


State 


37 1 1.6) 


42 ( 2.4) 


29 ( 13) 


24 ( 1.5) 


20 ( 1.6) 




256 ( 2.0) 


280 ( 2.1) 


261 ( 2.2) 


279 ( 2.1) 


251 ( 2.9) 


281 ( 1,6) 


Nation 


48 ( 1.9) 


22 ( 2.0) 


32 ( 1.7) 


18 { 1.1) 


27 ( 1.8) 


29 { 2.1) 




254 ( 2.1) 


272 ( 1.8) 


263 ( 2.3) 


283 ( 2.8) 


253 ( 2.7) 


275 { 1.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated siausiics appear m parentheses, li can be sajd with about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each populauon of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "SomeUmes" category 
is not included. ? Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate determination of 
the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is msufilcient to permit a reliable esumatc 
(fewer than 62 students), i 3 



THE 1990 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 



New York 



TABLE Ai9 I Students' Reports on the Use of a Calculator 
(continued) | for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATfCS PROFICIENCY 



1800 MAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


WoiWfi9 ProMtfiti in 


Doing ProMemi At Home 


TaUnji Qulzm or Teste 


Almost 
Always 


Never 


Almost 
Aiways 


Never 


Almost 
Always 


Newf 





m 


Id 


1 




Pofvai 
m 


iti^e 

Ml 






an 


lias* 

Id 






Pirate 


)«icy 


Profldflficy 


Pfoffciency 




iMwy 


Praffe 


iancy 


Prof 


idflncy 


TPTAL 


























State 


40( 


1-2) 


38 


( 16) 


2S{ 


1JJ) 


24 { 


1.1) 

f 


21 { 


1^) 


44 


( 1.4) 




247 ( 


1-6) 


977 








273 ( 


2^) 


242{ 


2.0) 


278 


( 1-3) 


Nation 


4«( 




23 






1 t^j 


19 { 


ofli 


27 { 


1.4) 


30 


( 2.0) 




254( 




mf * 








2S3( 




2S3( 


2.4) 


274 


( 1«3) 


PAREMTS' EDUCATSOM 


























HS non-graduate 


























State 


5e( 


4.7) 


25 


( 3.7J 


37 ( 


3.7) 


1ft ( 


3.2) 


2S{ 


3.1) 




( 3.5) 




237 ( 


3.1} 




( **•) 


238( 


3.7) 


( 




*** ( 






( 


Nation 


^( 


3.3) 




{ 3.8) 


261 


3.1* 


22 ( 


2.8) 


32 ( 


3.8) 


24 


( 3.2) 




240( 


2.3) 




( **•) 


244 ( 


3.6) 


244 ( 




237 ( 


2JJ) 


251 


( 4.8) 


HS graduate 












State 


43( 


2.5) 


35 


( 2.7) 


32( 


1.9) 


25 ( 


2.4) 


24 ( 


2.3) 


42 


( 2.3) 




244 { 


2.7) 


264 


( 2.2) 


24d( 


2.7) 


25d( 


2J) 


241 { 


34) 


266 


( 1.7) 


Nation 


S2{ 


2^) 


20 


( 2.4) 


2fl( 


1.9) 


18 ( 


1.5) 


26( 


1.8) 


27 


( 2.2) 




24S ( 


1.4) 


265 


( 2.7) 


250( 


2.4) 


256 ( 


2.4) 


246 { 


2JI 


265 


{ 2.0) 


Some coMegt 




















State 


38( 


2.6) 


42 


( 2.8) 


25{ 


2.5) 


24 ( 


2.0) 


20( 


2.3) 


48 


( 25) 




251 ( 


2.9) 


278 


( 2.8) 


255 ( 


3.0) 


279 ( 


4.1) 


241 { 


4.5) 


281 


( 2.3) 


Nation 


4«( 


lA) 


26 


( 2.8) 


28( 


2.0) 


20< 


1.9) 


26{ 


2.*) 


35 


( 25) 




2S9( 


2.1) 


272 


( 2.5) 


267( 


3.0) 


268 ( 


3.2) 


255( 


3.6) 


275 


( 2.0) 


CoKage graduate 
















State 


34{ 


1.8) 


43 


( 2.3) 


28 ( 


1.8) 


25 ( 


1.7) 


18 ( 


1.7) 


50 


( 2.0) 




256( 


2.0) 


287 


{ 2.1) 


258( 


2.6) 


286 ( 


25) 


249 ( 


3.1) 


288 


( 1.6) 


Nation 


45( 


1^) 


25 


( 2.4) 


33( 


2.U) 


16 ( 


1.4) 


26( 


1.8) 


33 


( 2.7) 




26S( 


1.7) 


284 


{ 1.8) 


274 ( 


2.2) 


278 ( 


2.8) 


268 ( 


2.8) 


285 


( 2.0) 


GENDER 


























ya(a 


























State 


40{ 


1.5) 


36 


( 1.8) 


30{ 


1J) 


23( 


1.4) 


20( 


1.7) 


42 


{ 1.8) 




251 ( 


1.9) 


270 


{ 1^) 


251 { 


2S) 


275 ( 


2.4) 


242 ( 


24) 


281 


( 1.7) 


Nation 


50( 


1.7) 


20 


( 2.0) 


2S( 


1.6) 


19 ( 


14) 


27 ( 


1.5) 


26 


( 2.1) 




25$( 


1.9) 


275 


( 2.2) 


264( 


2.8) 


263( 


2.5) 


256( 


3.0) 


277 


( 1.9) 


Female 






















State 


3a( 


1.6) 


40 


( 2.2) 


28 ( 


1.6) 


24 ( 


1.4) 


22( 


1.6) 


45 


( 1.8) 




243 { 


2.0) 


274 


( 2.2) 


250( 


2.1) 


272 ( 


2.9) 


241 { 


2.5) 


277 


( 1.8) 


Nation 


4(S( 


2.0) 


26 


( 2.1) 


32( 


1.6) 


18 ( 


1.2) 


27 { 


1J) 


33 


( 2.1) 




252 { 


1.7) 


208 


{ 1.8) 


250{ 


1.7) 


263( 


2.1) 


251 ( 


2.4) 


271 


( 1.5) 



The standard errors of the estimated sutistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 9S percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not toul 100 percent becattse the "Sometimes" category 
ts not included. Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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New York 



TABLE A20 | Students' Knowledge of Using Calculators 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATtCS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TKIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 



Hlfllh "Calculator-UM" OroMp 



Ottwr "CaloiJitar-UM'' Oroiv 



ISM: 
sute 

Nation 

KACE/ETHMICITY 

State 

Nation 

Btrtfc 
State 

Nation 

Hltpanic 
State 

Nation 

Asian 

State 

Nation 
TYPE OF COMMUHn'Y 



AtfvMitaged urt>an 

State 

Nation 

DttaifvanUged urban 

State 

Nation 

Extrame rural 
S«te 

Nation 

Ottwr 
State 

Nation 



and 



4«{ 1.1) 
290 ( 14) 

42 ( 1.3} 
272 ( 1.6) 



51 ( 13) 
278 ( 1.4) 
44 ( ^A) 

277 ( 1.7) 



37 ( 

245 ( 
37 ( 

246 ( 



33) 
2.0) 

3J) 



37 ( 2.8) 
242 { 3.3) 

36 ( 4.2) 
2S4 ( 4.6) 

S0( 7.9) 



50( 
**• ( 



4J) 

) 



SO ( 3.4) 

280 ( 1.6)1 

SO ( 3.8) 

288 { 4.9)1 

42 ( 23) 

245 ( 2.9)1 

38 ( 4.2) 

262 ( 5.6)1 



56 ( 4^) 

««« ^ 

39 ( 5.6) 
269 ( 4.4): 



49 ( 1.7) 

276 { 1.7) 

42 ( 1.4) 

271 { 1.9) 



54 { 1.1) 
252 { 1^) 

58 ( 13) 
^( 1.5} 



49 ( 13) 
267 ( 1.6 

56 ( 1.4 
263 ( 1.7) 

63 ( 33} 

230 { 3.0} 
63 ( 3.4) 

231 ( 3.0) 

63 ( 2.8) 

232 ( 3.0) 
64( 45) 

238 ( 3J}} 

50 ( 7.9) 
50 ( 4.8) 



50 ( 3.4) 
272 ( 2.6)1 

50 ( 3.8) 
275 ( 4.4)1 

58 { 23) 
232 ( 2.4) 

62 ( 4.2) 
244 ( 3.9)1 

44 ( 4.9) 

61 ( 5.6) 
248 ( 43)1 

51 ( 1.7) 
263 ( 2.2) 

58 ( 14) 
255 ( 2.0) 



The standard errors of the estimated sutislics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire populaUon is wilhm s 2 sUndard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - Ihf nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *•* Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A20 | Students' Knowledge of Using Calculators 

(continued) I 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1990 HAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


High ^Cato^ator-Ufta'' Oroup 


Other "CatcuHtor-UM" Oroup 






Pafcantase 
aM 


PafcenCagia 




Prafldwicy 


M^afldancy 


TOTAL 






State 


46 { 1.1) 


54 { 1.1) 




200 ( 1.4) 


252 ( 1.6) 


Nation 


42 ( 1.3) 


56 ( 1.3) 




272 ( 1.6} 


255 ( 1.5) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 






KS non-ffwfuata 






State 


40 ( 4.1) 


60 ( 4.1) 






239 ( 3.9) 


Nation 


34 { 3.3) 


66 ( 3.3) 




24S ( 4.4) 


242 ( 2.4) 


HS graduat* 




State 


45 ( 2.1) 


55 ( 2.1) 




259 { 25) 


247 ( 2.3) 


Nation 


40 { 2.2) 


60 ( 2.2) 




263 ( 2.0) 


249 ( 1.6) 


Soma cottagt 


State 


43 ( 2.7) 


57 ( 2.7) 




272 ( 2.4) 


257 ( 2.8) 


Nation 


4B { 2.2) 


52 { 2.2) 




277 { 2.6) 


258 ( 2.5) 


CoMga graduate 




State 


51 ( 2.2) 


49 ( 2.2) 




283 ( 1.7) 


263 ( 2.3) 


Nation 


48 ( 2.0) 


54 ( 2.0) 




282 ( 2.1) 


268 ( 1.9) 


0EN1>ER 






Malt 






State 


44 ( 1.8) 


56 ( 1.8) 




270 ( 2.0) 


254 { 2.1) 


Nation 


39 ( 2.0) 


61 { 2.0) 




274 ( 2.0) 


255 ( 2.3) 


Famala 




State 


48 ( 1.7) 


52 { 1.7) 




268 ( 1.8) 


250 ( 2.2) 


Nation 


45 ( 1.8) 


55 ( 1.8) 




266 ( 1.7) 


254 { 1.3) 



The sundard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be satd with about 95 percent 
ceruinty thai, for each population of mteresl, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. *** Sample size is insuflkiem to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
studenu). 
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New \ 



TABLE A24 



Students' Reports on Types of Reading 
Materials in the Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFtCIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Z«r9 toTwoTypM 


TIVMTyptt 





TOTAL 



State 

Nation 



RACE/ETHWKSITY 

WMtt 

State 

Nation 

Mack 

State 

Nation 

State 

Nation 

Asian 

State 

Nation 



TYPE OF COMI^UWtTY 



Atfyanlasad talwi 

State 

Nation 

Uudvantagad urban 

State 

Nation 

Extrtma rural 

State 

Nation 

OttiM' 

State 
Nation 



21 { 15) 

243 ( 2^} 
21 { 1i)) 

244 i iJO) 



12 { 1.0) 
2S0( 2M] 

18 ( 1.1) 
251 ( 25) 

27 { 24) 
232 ( 3.0) 

31 ( IJ) 
232 1 35) 

42 { 2.1) 
230 ( 3J) 

44 ( 3.0) 
237 ( ZA] 

42 ( S,4) 

28 ( 6.0) 



10 ( 1.5) 
13 ( 3.8) 

35 ( 2.4) 

226 ( 2.9)1 

32 ( 3.9) 

243 ( 2 J)! 

8 ( 3.9) 

I *^) 

*" ; 4.9) 

16 { 1.7) 
260 ( 3.1) 
22 ( 14) 

244 ( 2.6) 



26 1^ 

296 1 iA] 
30 { 1X» 
251 ( 1 J) 



27 { 1JJ) 
268 ( 1.3) 

29 ( 1^) 
268 ( 13) 

38 { 2J6\ 
234 ( 2 J 

36 ( 22) 
233 ( 3J) 

29 ( 2.3) 
238 ( 3.2) 

30 ( 2.4) 
244 ( 4.3) 

28 ( 4.1) 

^ 

33 ( 5.8) 



24 { 2.7) 
276 ( 4.0)1 
26 ( 2.1) 

34 ( 2.1) 
238 ( 2.2) 

31 ( 23) 
247 ( 3.7)1 

35 ( 4.6) 

33 ( 3.2) 
253 ( 4.3)1 

28 ( 15) 

263 ( 1.9) 

30 ( 1.3) 

259 ( 2.2) 



1*4) 

272 ( 13} 



«2{ 
278 ( 

278 ( 



13) 
1.2 
13) 
1J) 



95 ( 3.1) 
242 { 33 

33 ( 2.4) 
245 ( 33) 

29 ( 23) 
248 ( 23) 

26 ( 23 
253 { 2.4) 

30 ( 43) 

j 

38 ( 43) 



66 { 34) 
284 ( 23)1 

81 ( 43) 
287 ( 33)1 

31 { 13) 
252 ( 33) 

37 ( 3.6) 
257 { 43)1 

58 ( 73) 

50 ( 5.1) 
263 ( 53)1 

58 ( 23) 
276 ( 1.6) 

48 ( 13) 
272 ( 1.7) 



The st*nd»rd errors of Uie estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sUndard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufftciem to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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New York 



TABLE A24 I Students* Reports on Types of Reading 
(continued) | Materials in the Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Zaro to T«vo Types 


ThrM Typ«s 







^ 

Rwotfinfa 

mnri 

ano 
ft^oSdancy 


ana 


mi 
ProddsBcy 


TOTAL 










i iS 

21 I 15) 


20 ( 1.C) 


S0{ 1.4) 






2So [ 1,4} 


271 ( 1p2) 






30 ( 1.0) 








259 ( 1.7) 


272 ( 15) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 








HS non^prachMt* 








oXBXB 


48 ( 3.4) 


27 ( 3.1) 


27 { 37) 








( 


niaiion 


47 ( 4.0) 


29 ( 3*0} 


35 ( 2A) 






243 ( 3u3) 


246 ( 3.3) 








22 { 24} 


34 ( 2.0) 


44 ( 2.7) 




^A A i f% 4\ 


249 ( 3,0) 


259 ( 2.1) 


Nfition 


2o [ 2*2) 


33 ( 1.8) 


40 ( 1.7) 




24o ( 24e; 


x53 { 2.7) 


260 ( 2.1) 








17 ( 24) 


31 ( 2.6) 


52 ( 2.6) 






256 ( 3.4) 


273 ( 2.4) 


Nation 


17 ( 1-5) 


32 ( 1.7) 


51 ( 2.0) 




251 ( 4.0) 


262 ( 2.6} 


274 ( 1.9) 






State 


12 ( 1.3) 




63 ( 15) 




251 { 3.7) 


i ' ') 


280 { 1.5) 


Nation 


10 ( 0.8) 


..■ . ; '}) 


62 ( 2.0) 




254 ( 2.8) 


29a { 4^) 


280 ( 1.8) 


OENOER 








Mala 








State 


20 ( 1.4) 


29 { 1.5) 


50 ( 1.8) 




245 i 2.8) 


257 ( 2.0) 


273 ( 1.7) 


Nation 


21 ( 1.5) 


31 { 1.5) 


48 ( 14) 




244 ( 23) 


259 ( 2.1) 


273 ( 2.0) 


Famalt 




State 


22 ( 1.R) 


29 ( 1.4) 


49 { 2.0) 




242 ( 2.9) 


255 ( 2.1) 


269 ( 1.6) 


Nation 


22 ( 15) 


29 ( 1.4) 


46 ( 1.9) 




244 i 25) 


258 i 1.9) 


270 ( 1.7) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with abt^ut 95 percent 
certainly that, for each population of interest, the value for thc: entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample si2c is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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New York 



TABLE A25 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time Spent 
Watching Television Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Om Hour or 

LOff 


Two Hour* 


TtiTM Hours 


Four to Fhm 
Hours 


9bi ttoun or 
Moro 



Nation 



RACE/ETHWtCiTY 



Wllto 

Stole 

Nation 

Mack 

State 

Nation 

Hispanic 

State 

Nation 

Asian 

State 

Nation 



TYPE or COMMUNITY 



Advantagoil urtan 

State 

Nation 

t>isa<fvanta9ad urt>an 

State 

Nation 

Extreme rural 

State 

Nation 

Other 

State 

Nation 



and 



12 ( 0.6) 
271 ( 2^) 
12 ( 0.») 

2e»( 2^) 



17 ( 2^) 

18 ( 1.4) 

9 ( 0.5} 
9 ( 1.2) 



14 ( 3.3) 



13 ( 0.9) 
272 ( 3.1) 

12 ( 1.0) 
266 ( 2.6) 



20 ( 0.8) 
273 ( 2.0) 

21 { 0.9) 
266 ( 1.6) 



22( 
2eS( 

22{ 
265{ 



1.0) 
1.7) 
0.6) 
1.7) 



20 ( Oj9) 
257 ( 

26 ( 1.1) 
260 ( 1.7) 



24 ( 3.3) 
286 { 3.0)1 

25 ( 4.3) 

13 ( 1.6) 
251 { 5.4)1 

17 ( 3.1) 
250 ( 4.0)1 



25 ( 3.6) 
280 ( 3.5)1 
21 ( 1.8) 



20 ( 
242 ( 

18 ( 
265 ( 



2.1) 
3.6)1 
2.1) 
5.0)1 



13 ( 2.8) 22 ( 6.2) 30 ( 9.2) 

19 ( 2.8) 



26 ( 2.8] 
273 ( 3.9)1 
30 { 4.3) 

33 { 1.9) 
237 ( 23)1 

34 ( 2.4) 
251 ( 4.7)1 

28 I 7.4) 



23 ( 2.0) 



24 ( 1.2) 

278 ( 2.4) 

21 ( 1.0) 

269 ( 2.3) 



23 ( 1.1) 
272 ( 2.1) 

23 ( 1.2) 
265 ( 2.1) 



( •*•) 

26 ( 2.7) 
256 ( 3.6)i 

28 ( 1.4) 

267 ( 13) 

27 ( 1.2) 
259 ( 2.2) 



ami 



171 
242( 



IX)) 
242 ( 2.3) 
16 ( 1.0) 
245 ( 1.7) 



13 { 0.9) 
278 { 2.4) 

13 ( 1.0) 
276 { 23) 


25 ( 0.9) 
282 { 2.0) 

23 ( 1.2) 
275 ( 2.2) 


25 ( 1.2) 
272 ( 13) 

24 ( 1.1) 
272 ( 1.9) 


27 ( 1.0) 
269 ( 1.7) 

27 ( 1.4) 
267 ( 1.7) 


10 ( 0.8) 
261 ( 2.2) 

12 ( 1.2) 
253 ( 23) 


6( 1.2) 
6 ( 0.8) 


13 { 2.3) 

13 ( 1.7) 
239 ( 7.0) 


13 ( 1.7) 

17 ( 2.1) 
239 ( 5.0) 


31 ( 2.7) 

237 ( 3.1) 

32 ( 13) 

238 ( 4.0) 


37 ( 23) 

232 ( 33) 
32 ( 2.2) 

233 ( 23) 


10 ( 13) 
14 ( 2.4) 


10 ( 1.6) 

20 ( 2.5) 
245 { 22) 


18 ( 2.3) 

19 ( 2.1) 
242 ( 5.6) 


36 ( 2.2) 
239 ( 24!) 

31 ( 3.1) 
247 ( 33) 


26 ( 23) 
232 ( 4.2) 

17 ( 1.7) 
236 ( 33) 


22 ( 5.4) 
18 ( 5.0) 


24 ( 4.3) 
24 { 4.2) 

j ***) 


28 ( 4.0) 

1 

22 ( 3.1) 


19 ( 5.0) 
23 ( 4.7) 

j 


7 ( 3.4) 
13 ( 4.0) 



8 ( 2.3) 
8 ( 2.0) 

25 ( 

227 { 2.0) 

20 ( 3.2) 

238 ( 43)1 



7 ( 3.7) 
^ ( — ) 

19 ( 33) 



12 ( 1-3) 
253 ( 2 J) 

17 ( 1A) 
246 ( 2^) 



Th3 standard errors of the estimated siatisucs appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 9S percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire populaUon is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for »he sample. ! Interpret wtth caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufiicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A25 | StudcDts' Repoits OD the Amoimt of Time Spent 
(continued) | Wstchiiig Televisioii Eftcb Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IWONAEP TRIAL 
STATE A$S»SMENT 


OnaHauror 
Laas 


Two Hour?, 


TIWM 


Hours 


Rmr to Ffv» 
Hours 


Six Hours or 
Mors 




TPTAV 


^ 

raraai 

an 

» — ^ - 

naUB 




Prafls 


d 


M 


iwiGy 


M 
pffam 


d 


POfVMltafS 

^ fnd 

ProildMicy 




12 ( 


VJO) 


20{ 


OJ) 


22 ( 


1-0) 


AA f 

29( 


A A\ 

0«0} 


17 ( i/>) 




«71 I 


2^} 


27 J { 


Zm 


205 ( 


1J) 


257 1 


141 


A ^ A f A A% 

242 ( 23) 


Nition 


12 { 




21 { 




22 ( 


04) 


A* i 

28 ( 


11) 


18 \ 1-0) 




289 C 


2.2) 


206 ( 


1.8) 


2Q5( 


tJ) 


2B0( 




245 ( 1.7) 


PAR^fTt^ EDUCATION 








































State 


10 { 




12 ( 


3.1) 


23 ( 


4J) 


32( 


4.0) 


23 ( 3 J) 




( 


) 


{ 


) 


{ 


) 


( 


) 




Nation 


18 { 


2JZ; 


20 1 


3.1) 


21 ( 


A M % 

24) 


28 ( 


2J>) 


20 ( 24) 






) 








^) 


244 ( 


3.2) 




Mi9 ^radua^a 
















Stota 


1^ ( 


1J) 


18 { 


1-5) 


22 ( 


2.0) 


31 { 


2.3) 


17 ( 14) 




( 


^) 


261 ( 


3*2) 


257 { 


34)) 


248 ( 


2Ji) 


240 { 3^} 


Nation 


o ( 


1-0) 


17 ( 


14) 


23( 


2.0) 


AA i 

32 ( 


23} 


19 ( 14) 




248 ( 


4.7) 


257 ( 


2.8) 


A<fA / 


A At 

32) 


253 ( 


23) 


248 ( 3X)) 


Sama calfaQa 
















State 


10 { 


1.5) 


21 ( 


2.0) 


23 ( 


2.0) 


90( 


2.1) 


18 ( 2^) 








282 ( 


3J} 


265( 


3.6) 


2fl0( 


2.3) 


^ 


Nation 


10 ( 


1.4) 


25 ( 


24) 


23( 


2.6) 


28 ( 


2.2) 


14 ( 13) 




^ ( 




275 ( 


2.7) 


2es( 


33) 


267( 


23) 


242 ( 34} 


CaMaga graduala 


















State 


14 ( 


1.1) 


24{ 


1.3) 


22( 


14) 


25 ( 


13) 


15 ( 14) 




282 ( 


3.6) 


283 ( 


2.3) 


280 ( 


24) 


288( 


2X>) 


249 ( 33) 


Nation 


17 ( 


1.3) 


ri{ 


1.8) 


23( 


1.1) 


25 ( 


13) 


12 ( 1.1) 




282 ( 


2.8) 


280 ( 


23) 


277 ( 


2.2) 


270 { 


24) 


255 ( 3.2) 


QENDER 




















Mala 




















State 


10 ( 


0.3) 


20( 


1^) 


22( 


1.4) 


30( 


1.3) 


19 { 13) 




271 ( 


4.3) 


276 ( 


3.0) 


287 ( 


2.6) 


258 ( 


1.9) 


247 ( 23) 


Nation 


11 ( 


0.9) 


22( 


1.2) 


22( 


1.0) 


28 ( 


1J) 


17 ( 13) 




2e«( 


3^) 


2e7( 


2.6) 


2«7( 


2.2) 


282 ( 


2.1) 


248 ( 23) 


Famala 












State 


14 ( 


1.1) 


21 ( 


1.1) 


22( 


1.2) 


28 ( 


1.3) 


15 ( 1.4) 




271 ( 


2.8) 


271 { 


2.7) 


2631 


2.1) 


255 ( 


2.1) 


237 { 3.2) 


Nation 


14 ( 


1.1) 


20( 


1.3) 


23( 


14) 


28( 


1.6) 


15 ( 1.2) 




2e8( 


2J) 


289 ( 


2.2) 


264 ( 


1.8) 


258 ( 


1.9) 


241 ( 2.2) 



The sundird errors of the esiimtied tuiisiica appear in parenthesefi. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that* for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the cstijnalc for the sample. **• Sample size is insufTtcient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A26 



Students' Reports on the Number of Days of 
School Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCV 



1980 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 



Nona 



On* or Two Day* 



TtvM Ocy* or Mora 



TOTAL 

State 

Nation 
HACE/ETHWICITY 



wmita 

State 

Nation 

Mack 

State 

Nation 

Hitpanfe 

State 

Nation 

Asian 

State 

Nation 



TYPE Of COMMUWITY 



AdvjuHagad urtMm 

State 

Nation 

Dita4}vanU8«<lurt>an 

State 

Nation 

Extrama rural 

State 

Nation 

Othar 

State 

Nation 



41 ( 1.1} 
267 { 1^) 

45 ( 1.1) 
2«5( 1J) 



43 { 1.4) 
277 ( 1.8) 

43 ( 1.2) 
273 ( 1.8) 

37 { 22) 
241 { 3J) 

56 ( 3.1) 
240 ( 3.2) 

36 ( 3.4) 

244 ( 3.6) 
41 ( 3.3) 

245 ( 4,6) 

54 ( 5^) 

S2 ( 5.6) 
287 ( 4.7)1 



42 ( 2.fl) 

283 ( 3.4)! 
47 ( 22) 

284 ( 4.4)1 

37 ( 2.6) 
247 ( 4.7)1 

42 ( 3.3) 
254 ( 3.7)1 

61 (11.2) 

43 ( 4.4) 

257 ( 4.1)1 

42 ( 1.8) 

273 ( 1.7) 

45 ( 1.3) 

265 { 22) 



and 



30 ( 1.0) 
263 { 1.8] 

266 1 1.5) 



31 ( ^2) 
274 ( 1.5) 

34 { 1.2) 

272 ( 1.7) 

28 { 2.1) 

241 ( 3.7) 
21 ( 1.8) 

240 { 4.1) 

28 ( 2.3) 

242 ( 3.3) 

32 ( 2.2) 
250 ( 3.3) 



28 ( 4.3) 
27 ( 5.3) 



31 ( 1.8) 
286 ( 2.6)1 

38 ( 2.6) 
27a ( 4.5)1 

28 ( 1.6) 
238 ( 3.5) 

26 ( 1.8) 
256 ( 4.2)1 



2C( 

*^ ( 
32( 
264( 



2.1) 
•**) 
4.2) 
5.8)1 



33 ( 1.5) 

270 ( 1.S) 

321 1.1) 

266 ( 1.9) 



28{ 

2S2( 
23( 
2S0( 



1.3) 

2m 

1.1) 
1.9) 



26 ( 1.3) 
288 ( 1.4) 

23 ( 1.2) 
258 ( 2.1) 



35{ 
229( 

23( 
224 { 



2A) 
3.6) 
2.5) 
33) 



36 ( 4.3) 
231 { 3.5) 

27 ( 2.6) 
235 ( 3.1) 

18 ( 3.9) 

j 

11 ( 4.0) 



27 ( 2.4) 

272 ( 2.8)1 
15 ( 3.7) 

35 { 2.6) 

232 ( 2.4)1 

32 ( 2.7) 

238 ( 6.3)1 

19 (12.4) 

25 ( 3 J) 

25 ( 1.4) 

284 ( 1.8) 

23 ( 1.1) 

251 ( 2.4) 



The sundtrd errors of the estimated suiistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that for each population of interest, the value for Uie entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with cauUon - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this c$tim»ted mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficieni to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 
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TABLE A26 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Number of Days of 
School Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFIDENCY 



IflSO NAEP TRIAL 
9TATE ASSESSMENT 


NfltW 


Om or TWO Days 


Thro* Days or Uort 









i 

PriH 


Ml 


y 


TOTAL 












Statd 


41 ( 1.1) 




»i 












2S2 


2.0 




Natinn 


45 r 1 1) 


M f Hi}) 


231 








MS 1 4 ai 




2S0I 






PARENTS' EDUCATION 












H3 niMvgnMluiite 














\ } 


911 / 


361 


[ 3^) 




I 1 


2SS 


S.2} 


Nation 






36 


33) 




345 f sot 


9JO / 


2371 


















V f 9 7) 


w { 


321 


[2.7] 






^a f 




2461 


3J 










27 ( 


[ 1J) 








2481 


[ 2^) 














30 I Z-4J 




28 { 2.1} 




2e7( 3^) 


206 ( 3.7) 


258 ( 33) 


Nation 


40 ( 1.6) 


37 { 1^) 


23 ( 1.6) 




270 ( 3.0) 


271 ( 2^) 


253 { 3.1) 


Co(l«9« grjKHiatt 












State 


46 ( 1J) 


30 { 1.8) 


24 { 1.6) 




279 ( 2.0) 


275 ( 2,1) 


264 ( 2.6) 


Nation 


51 ( 1.6) 


33 { 15) 


16 ( 1 J) 




275 { 2.1) 


277 { 1.7) 


265 ( 3.1) 


OENDER 












Mal# 












State 


42 ( 1.6) 


31 { 1^) 


27 ( 1.6) 




266 ( 2J2) 


26$ ( 2^) 


253 ( 2.9) 


Nation 


47 ( 1.6) 


31 ( 1^) 


22 ( 1.4) 




206 ( 2.0) 


267 ( 2.1) 


250 ( 2.6) 














State 


40 ( 1.6) 


30 ( 1.6) 


31 ( 1.7) 




265 ( 1J) 


262 ( 2^) 


251 ( 2.4) 


Nation 


43 ( 1.4) 


32 ( 1.1) 


25 ( 1^) 




264 ( 2.3) 


266 ( 1.7) 


2501 


1^) 



The sundard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population Is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufficient to permit a retiabte estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A27 | Students' Perceptions of Mathematics 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 




Agra* 


UnttaeidML DliMgrti 

Strongly Dfsavw 






and 

PvoSoieiiGy 


Mid 


mi 

ProSdancy 


TOTAL 








91016 


07 / 4 


91 \ i.t; 


22 ( ii)) 

AA \ \M} 




«W \ 1*^ J 




252 ( 17) 


NdiiOn 




4fl f 1 0) 


24 ( 1^) 




OT4 f 4 O1 


0419 ( 4 7) 


^1 { 1J) 


IfACClcTHfl ICITT 








State 


27 ( 1.4) 


51 ( 1JJ) 


23 ( 1^) 




07A i A A\ 


OIU f 1 H ) 






46 ( 1.3) 


26 ( 1.5) 


fSmCK 

stdie 


070 / 0 ni 


070 i 4 ai 


257 ( 2Xt) 




47 { 3 7) 


20 ( 2.6) 




OAS f 'I ni 


237 ( 3l1) 


226 ( 3J) 






52 ( 2.3) 


18 ( 1*9) 




24/ J 4.1 J 


0^ 


227 i 45) 
AAt \ ^.a; 


Hispinfc 






22 f 2 5) 

AA \ AMf 


Statd 






OCA / 4 0^1 


235 ( 2.7) 


225 ( 33) 


Ndtton 


01 / 0 ^) 


4A f 9 6) 


25 ( 2.1) 




OC7 / l( 


014 / 0 0) 


236 i 3J) 


Asiin 






24 ( 34}) 


siBie 


OA { Ati\ 






\ 1 






N3tf0n 


00 / < <v 




17 ( 4.9) 






\ j 


\ r 


^tFE Or CwHMUNlTY 








MvanUgMl urtum 




51 ( 1.9) 


23 ( 1.3) 


State 


26 ( 22) 




256 ( 33)! 


282 ( 2.1)1 


271 { 2.7)1 


Ndtton 


17 ( 3^) 


55 ( 24) 


25 ( 4^) 






280 ( 4.1)! 


j 


i>ifadvaiiU9ed urtNm 




51 ( 2.6) 


21 { 2.3) 


State 


26 ( 1.9) 


24« ( 3.4)1 


238 ( 2 J) 


227 ( 3.7)1 


Nation 


26 ( 2.8) 


46 ( 2.9) 


26 ( 3.2) 




260 { 5.6)1 


249 ( 4.6)1 


240 ( 4.5)1 


ExtrafM rural 






19 ( 6.3) 


State 


26 ( 6.1) 


55 ( 4.9) 










Nation 


34 ( 2.6) 


49 ( 2.2) 


17 ( 1.4) 




270 ( 3^)1 


252 { 4.1)f 




Otfiar 






23 { 1.5) 


State 


26 ( U) 


51 ( IS) 


276 ( 1.fi) 


268 ( 1.9) 


261 ( 1.9) 


Nation 


27 ( 14) 


46 ( 1.2) 


25 ( 14) 




271 ( 2.4) 


263 ( 2.2) 


250 ( 1.9) 



The sundard errors of the esUmatcd statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of inieresi, the valiw for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 1 Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sampte size is insumcient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A27 I Students' Perceptions of Mathematics 

(continued) i 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Strongty AgrM 


Agrtt 







Painpei 
an 


Id 


Paffoat 
an 


Id 


Parcentija 


TOTAL 




iMiey 




Iwoy 


l^i^oQ^taocy 


State 


27 < 




51 ( 


1.1) 


22 { ID) 




20S{ 


17) 


262( 


1^) 


2S2 { 1.7) 


Nation 


27 ( 




48{ 


1.01 


24 f 1.2) 




271 ( 




262 I 


1.7) 


251 ( U) 


PAREMTS* EDUCATION 












HS non-0iKiuata 














25 i 




53 ( 




22 ( 4.0; 








244 ( 


2.6) 




Nation 


20 { 


2.0) 


SO { 


3^) 


30 ( 3.6) 






•**) 


243 ( 




235 ( 4.3) 


HS sraHuata 










State 


27 ( 


2.V 


4a ( 


2S) 


25 ( 2.2) 




258 ( 




255 ( 


2J) 


244 ( 2S) 


Nation 


27 ( 


2.1) 


47 ( 


23) 


26 ( 2.0) 




282 ( 


2.7) 


255 ( 


2.3) 


245 ( 2.4) 


Soma coHa^a 












State 


24 ( 


2^) 


52( 


3.0) 


23 ( 2.2) 




274 ( 








255 f 4 0) 


Nation 


28 ( 


25) 


47 ( 


2.4) 


25 ( 1.8) 




274 ( 


3.1) 


287 ( 


1i») 


258 { 35) 


Collage gractuata 












State 


31 ( 


1.7) 


49( 


1.6^ 


20 ( 1.4) 




278 ( 


2.4) 


274 { 


1.8) 


287 ( 25) 


Nation 


30 ( 


2.3) 


51 ( 


1.6) 


19 ( 1.8) 




280 ( 


2.4) 


274 ( 


2^) 


266 ( 25) 


OENDER 












Malt 












State 


28 ( 


1.4) 


50( 


1.8) 


21 ( 1.4) 




270 ( 


1.S) 


264( 


2.0) 


254 ( 2.0) 


Nation 


28 ( 


U) 


<8( 


1.2) 


24 ( 1.4) 




273 ( 


2.3) 


263( 


2.0) 


251 ( 2.4) 


Famale 












State 


26( 


1.4) 


51 { 


1.2) 


23 ( 13) 




267 ( 


2.6) 


260( 


1.8) 


251 ( 25) 


Nation 


26( 


1.7) 


50( 


1.7) 


25 ( 1.9) 




2ed( 


2.1) 


262 ( 


1.8) 


252 ( 1.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated sutistics appear in parentheses, ft can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each populauon of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufilcient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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